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“I've been to Milwaukee, | ought to know... 
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sler stor of Screen, Radio and Television 





Groucho and Paul Clemens, toast their get-together with 
z Beer, another old Milwaukee friend. Ask for Blatz 
r favorite tavern, restaurant, club, package, or 
hborhood store. En} Milwaukee's t beer, today! 


SEE AMOS ‘N’ ANDY + CBS-TV 


Consult your local paper 
for Time and Channel 








The Bridge That Flew To Korea... Overnight! 


All bridges across the Han River had 
been destroyed by retreating North 
Korean Communist armies, holding up 
the United Nations advance. We needed 
to bridge the Han in a hurry. 

Back in Japan, U. N. troops prepared 
a 256-ton, 600-foot pontoon bridge—in 
sections—to fit into the U.S.A.F, Combat 
Cargo Command's Fairchild C-119's. 
Piece by piece, plane by plane, they flew 


the bridge to Korea overnight! 

Here again, Fairchild C-119’s dis- 
played unique versatility—under rigid 
military conditions. Battle-tested, tough 
and rugged “Flying Boxcars” are airlift- 
ing everything for the Army, Air Force 
and Marine Corps—personnel, trucks, 
ammunition, hospital equipment—even 
BRIDGES! It is the backbone of the 
airlift to Korea today. 
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Fairchild Engine Division, Guided Missiles Division, and Stratos Division, Farmingdale, N. Y. 
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e, ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


AIRCHILD 
AArunatt Divisio 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 
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Night Attack 
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Veterans’ Benefits 
UNSUNG HEROES OF CHOSIN 


POSTS OF THE CORPS sgt se 

Never before have so many owed 
Camp Otsu TTT rT jetveanwea so much to so few,” these now famous 
words were said of England’s Royal 
SPORTS Air Force in the dark days of World 
War II. Now I echo these words but 
Reserve Athletes ...............++. . I apply them not to a group of glamor 
ous aviators but to those brave men 
FICTION who were overshadowed by the tales 
of bravery that came out of the in 
The Gladhander ae sais . liege hs fantry, the tanks or the artillery. I 
speak of the man on the “cat.” The 
FEATURES bull-dozer operator 
Sound Off When the First Marine Division re 
ceived orders to turn and fight its way 


Mail Call cee eeees out of the Chosin Reservoir trap, a 
seemingly hopeless task confronted us 
Korean Chronology a. _ Behind us lay roadblock after road- 

? block, burned out trucks, and tanks, 


The Commandant’s Message 


We—tThe Marines settee blown out bridges. To save our mobile 
Bulletin Board equipment and evacuate our wounded 
, it was necessary to remain road bound 
Citations And Awards ' ; , ee ee ee oe There could be no detour around these 
Casualties : j 5 ieen ete obstacles, they had to be pushed aside 


We've Met Before This was the task assigned to the 
dozers 


Imagination Pays Off sae Pointing the advance guard the 
dozers led the way. Perched high on 
their control seats these operators made 
an easy target for snipers and machine 
gunners. The Reds knew the impor- 
tance of the dozer. Without it we could 
not clear the road for our vehicular 
traffic. They singled out the “cat” for 
special attention and dogged it by fire 
down the entire route. When a bridge 
collapsed spanning a 200-ft. gorge it 
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EMBERS of a great fight- 
ing team arrive on 

















Ve stick to our knittin’... 


Were lobacco men 
nol medicine men 


Old Gold GUikeomiIhimeiie thing: | 


the Worlds Best Tobacco! 


If you're all balled up by medical claims for 
cigarettes, remember this: No other leading 
cigarette is less irritating, or easier on the 
throat, or contains less nicotine than Old 
Gold. This conclusion was established on evi- 
dence by the U. S. Government. 








This label tells you what you get 


Do you know of any other beer whose 
label proudly tells you what that beer 
is made of? 


Here’s the Budweiser warranty... 
choicest hops, rice and best barley malt 
... brewed into America’s finest genuine 
lager beer. Aged much, much longer 
than average ... Budweiser has a 
distinctive taste that has made it the 
world’s most famous beer. 
TELEVISION: Tune in EACH WEEK on our 


KEN MURRAY SHOW. Consult your local papers 
for time and station. 


uw, 
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YZ an | SOMETHING MORE THAN BEER 
The Standard of Brewing Quality 


Budweiser 


IN BOTTLES...IN CANS...ON DRAUGHT 


3a) 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. *** ST. LOUIS 





SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 2] 


left a dozer hanging by one tread and 
a small part of the blade. To drop the 
dozer, meant risking a flood in the 
valley below for at the bottom of the 
gorge two huge water conduits sup- 
plied water for the valley. Smashing 
these would imperil the troops in the 
valley. Although it meant certain death, 
should something go wrong, the dozer 
operator stayed at the controls and 
with the help of the engineers slowly 
backed the dozer off the collapsed 
bridge. Devotion to duty comes in many 
forms. 

Many a Marine owes his life to the 
tireless efforts of the dozer men. Work- 
ing a 24-hour shift they cut an airstrip 
out of the frozen ground at Hagaru-ri, 
thus enabling evacuation planes to 
come in for the wounded. Many lost 
their lives during this operation. Work- 
ing long hours in sub-zero temperature 
cost others a hand, an arm or a leg 

The eyes of the crowd ofttimes see 
only the man with the ball while the 
interference goes unnoticed. So it was 
with the First Marine Division. The 
eyes of the world watched and prayed 
while the column made its way out of 
this frozen hell. Few realized that with- 
out these ugly monsters, “the cat” and 
the brave men who drove them, the 
outcome may have been tragic. A 
salute to these unmedaled heroes. Just 
a bunch of good Marines doing their 
job 

Thomas F. Korner 
MSgt., USMC 
New York, N. Y. 


@ Thank 
tribute to men 


for a fine 
it.—Ed. 


you, Sgt. Korner, 
who deserve 


KOREAN FIGHTING SONG 
Dear Sir: 
I don't know whom to send this to, 
there are so many kinds of editors, but 


A Note of Appreciation. ... 


EATHERNECK Magazine is in- 
debted to many individual and 
collective sources for the material 
contained in this anniversary issue. 
Personal thanks to each contributor 
would be impossible. Therefore, the 
Leatherneck expresses its apprecia- 
tion to all concerned through the 
medium of this note Special 
thanks are due the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps; Division of 





I am hoping it falls into the right 
waste basket. I read in this magazine 
some time back, that as yet no fight- 
ing song had come out of Korea. There 
isn’t much there to inspire a song, and 
somehow the folks at home haven't 
seemed to care whether those boys had 
a song or not. I have a kid with the 
Fifth Marines and I am pretty proud 
of the fact that he is a Marine, so, I 
have composed a few lines and wish 
to dedicate them to the Fifth Marines. 
It is sung to the tune of the “Marines 
Hymn.” I wish to call it “The Fighting 
Song of the Fifth Marines.” 


From the shore of California to 

Korea's frozen hills— 
have trudged through 

and ice and rain, with 

bite and with chillx— 

We lived on rations, weeks and 
months, and you'll know just 
what I mean— 

If you're one of Weapons Com-> 
pany of the U.S. Fifth Marines. 

We have walked through blood 
and choking dust 

Down trails that led to hell— 

But our faith in God kept our 
courage high 

Even when our buddies fell. 

Oh, Korea, on your windswept 
hill.x— 


In your valleys, by your streams— 


We 


snow 
frost 


Sleep the ones we loved— 
who lived with us—the U.S. 
Fifth Marines. 
Mrs. M. L. Chenault 
Blanket, Texas 


@ Thank you for your contribution, 
Mrs. Chenault. It is always gratifying 
to hear from the proud parent of a 
Marine.—Ed. 


PRESIDENTIAL UNIT CITATION 
Dear Sir: 

Recently I had an argument with an 
old buddy of mine who was with me 
on Okinawa in the First Marine Divi- 
sion. 

He said they received the Navy Unit 
Citation for that battle. I said no, they 
didn't. I told him they received the 
Presidential Unit Citation for Okinawa 

TURN PAGE 


Marine 
Corps; Historical Section, Division 
of Aviation; 
Headquarters, Marine Corps; Head- 


Reserve, Headquarters, 


Historical Division, 





quarters Photo Section; Division of 
Public Information, Headquarters, 
Mariné Corps; Camp Public Infor- 
mation Offices; Director of Women 
Marines; and Marine Corps Com- 
bat Correspondents in the field 
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WA nities 


in 136 
Countries 


BRIGHTER SHINES 
WITH 4 THE RUBBING 


@ Gives those grand “Parade Shines” 
that last and last. 

@ Covers up scuff marks — helps keep 
shoes softer, more comfortable. 

@ The servicemen’s favorite the world 
over! Famous in 136 Countries. 


@ KIWI ict: 


POLISH 
(Kee-Wee) 














collar 
“STAY-DOWN" 


Millions of men in all branches of the 
Service—officers and privates —wear 
SPIFFY collar “Stay-Down” because it 
really keeps collar points down. Makes 
uniforms look snappier—eliminates 
starching of shirts, saves laundering. 
Self-adjustable to all collar lengths. 


Stonderd Spiffy, 25¢€ 
Deluxe 24 kt. electro 
gold plored Sp: fy, 50c 


Prevents Coller Curl 


of your 
Marine Exchonge 


CREST SPECIALTY + Chicago 6 








Why zip, zip, zip | 
when | 
one zip does it! 
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WINDPROOF LIGHTER 
One zip and it’s lit... 


even in wind or rain! 





Zippo Signature Model. Your Zippo Leather-Crafted Model. 
own signature or handwritten Cases in fine genuine leather 
message permanently engraved Calfskin or Morocco. Choice of 
on a Zippo! 4 colors 
. P , . . ® 
See Zippo Lighters at your Ships Service Store. Ask about Zippo’s 
service on personalizing your Zippo with initials, signature or message. 
© 1951 ZIPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, BRADFORD, PA, 





SOUND OFF (cont.) 


Would you please let me know who 
is right in regard to this question? 
Thanking you in advance, 
Dean Hoxsey 
Key West, Florida 


@ We're with you, Mr. Hoxsey.—Ed 


NO MORE, HE SAYS 
Dear Editor: 

My sincere thanks for setting me 
right. You are 100 per cent correct; ig 
norance of the law and the state of 
the nation is no excuse. I concede my 
ignorance, admit that it is I who am 
wrong, and will take the consequences 
of my mistake without further gum- 
beating 

However, in the future I shall be 
far more careful that my complete ig- 
norance does not place me in such a 
situation again. Once I obtain a dis 
charge, no recruiter will ever talk me 
into taking a chance on my ignorance 
again 

If I sound bitter, believe me, I am 
If the Marine Corps will take advantage 
of my ignorance once, it will do it 
again if given the chance 

In closing, I'd like to say that I'm 
truly thankful that freedom of speech 
still exists in these United States. Be 
hind the Iron Curtain, a man would 
be shot for even thinking the things I 
voiced against the Marine Corps and 
all other branches of service since last 
July and now, even myself, for 
being so ignorant of things of such 
great importance 

Again, thank you, 
Corp. Clarence A. Killen, Jr., 
USMCR 
Camp Pendleton, Calif 


@ Freedom of speech is a wondertul 
part of our American heritage—but 
how long will it be preserved if men 
disdain the need of their country during 
emergencies? Can anyone be ignorant 


of that fact?—Ed 


JULY COVER 


Dear TSgt. Ill 

I just saw the cover of the July edi- 
tion of Leatherneck. Ten million words 
couldn't have told the story of the 
Marine Corps better. A truer picture 
was never drawn and by golly if George 
Booth had been up at the reservoir, he 
couldn't have drawn a better picture. 

I'll take Leatherneck and the Gazette 
any day of the year. 

God bless the Marine Corps and 
when the ole gunny yells, “Charge,” 
every legging-wearing, bayonet-wield- 
ing Marine is over the top, no matter 
what the odds 

I'm proud to be in this outfit, and 





any guy who says he isn't is a pre- 
varicator. I'm getting out soon for | 


‘ 
family reasons but my soul is with the 
,, — 


Corps. 

Myself and all the other guys that <:-Post gives you greater Christmas values. We wrap your gifts absolutely FREE 

will get out, will probably join the -and enclose your message FREE on a lovely Christmas card. Post mails your gift 
; , anywhere FREE. But to be assured of delivery in time for Christmas, airmail your 

Reserves because I'm sure none of Fijorder to us right away. NO EX”™KA CHARGE FOR CREDIT. 

these guys want to get caught by the BUY NOW—PAY MONTHLY 

Army. As much as they beef about the = 40 

Corps. 

You don't have to print this, I just 
had to write and congratulate you peo- 
ple on a fine magazine 

Corp. Gary Arabian 


SigCo., IstSigBn 
Ist MarDiv . SWEETHEART SET $45 ' 
FPO, San Francisco, Calif ¢ c + ne ect-cut “ainmong na swe i Making’ dnmond 
genuine Diam 3 cash, ce One bend skitl ‘fully. wograved._ 4 
P.S. What I'd like most would be more or $12 down, $5 mw a Gl bee ¢ash, or $20 down, §7 monthly 


of the “Ole Gunny” and more technical 
articles like machine guns, tanks, and 
grenades. I sure like “Sound Off.” How 
about a nice pic of Lieutenant General 
Craig and Brigadier General “Chesty’ , 7 
Puller together? The most favorite a ro 
generals of the First Marine Division we 

BOTH RINGS $210 


ahs BOTH RINGS $225 : 
ae) Rnganement Plas hag lt: . NSSH—44K White or Yellow 14 
] "Giamenés in engage- fect blue-white center wa. | Om . ~  NS1006— Magnificent hand- 
iding ring mond and two side dia- made Oe yy une “fuubues 
ée monds. 3 diamonds in wed a engagemen ‘= 
ding ring. $210 cash, or ™™ Five fine dinmends wn 
$75 down, $23 monthiy ding ring. $225 cash, or 
$9 00 down, $25.00 monthly. 


CORRECTION 


column we printed a letter, “When 
Will I Be Discharged.” In answer to 
this letter we stated that this man 
would be discharged in February '52. 
This answer is now incorrect. Since 
this copy was submitted, the 82nd ‘ 
Congress passed public law 51 to the ‘ { \ . ettia9-— Bulova, “ Playboy" 17 Jewsia. Yel- 
effect that all enlistments expiring ox \ y ute $52.50 cash, oF $20.50 down, §6 monthly. 
between July 9, 1951, and June 30, : eel S48 er ane wt 


| 
In the September “Sound Off” | 
| 
| 
| 


. d ond. 3 
1952, would be involuntarily ex- - —— sraftamanch 3 
» P rh . - r down, 1 monthly. 
tended for 4 period of one year. — {+ - F— 
However, this does not affect those mo monthly 

Hed. Matching link 


: > 4 VA —— 
men whose enlistments were ex- “ ° $39.75 cash, or $13.75 down, 86 
tended previously nor does it affect a“ ’ 
those Reserves being placed on inac- ‘ A 
4 — <9 
tive duty under the present set-up.— i ° 
Ed site <x 
NRI207 — Smart dis SULOVA $57.5 
rin, MK -Yellow Gold 2 . —¥ sunt Shirkey’. 17 Jewels. Yel. 
——- - <a with = fiery diamond sf) ?—— Latest expansion bravelet. 
cash, or $35 down os. or $15 down, $8 monthly. 
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fix Cross s. ~~ 
ont Gold ts incr voaiy FORK COLD WAVY GENUINE “STAR OF INDIA” 


Dear Ed Beaut itully 


I'll go along with you on the Cam- 
paign Hat. It was the finest piece of 
military headgear ever designed. When 
you were wearing it you had to keep 
your head up, and straight. If they 
want to save money why not eliminate 
the collection of rags they issue now? 


After all, a campaign hat lasted for | | opoeis4 genuine Dia 


years, and it’s up to the individual to | fois, ‘Geta. _ ign nrwane OF IMITATORS : 

ay for it ee. “atid NS4001—10K Yellow Gold. Your " 

Pp an , sate te | [complete with 10K wi chove of genuine synthetic ruby, sap- NS1201—Heavy, 4K Lea Gold 
ile we're at it, let’s bring back | phire, or any birthstone. 3 initials mounting. Genuine “Star of 


the high quarter shoes. There was a engraved free if desired. $24.95 cash, stone. 2 blazing side diamonds, $72.50 
really fine shoe. I never have felt right es ne Sem dows, $5.00 moathiy am, os SE Com, OS mentee. 
wearing those slippers during a forma- 40-P. 

‘age catalog. Rush nce! 
tion. How could you feel right if your | sia °s ush at once’ PREE 

















uniform tells you that you are a Ma- | 
rine on parade and your feet say you're 


in a poolroom? Let's give the low \ U2603 
w me em om 
quarters to the ballroom dancers and Locket of 10K, Yellow a Post Selle Nationally Advertioed 
| Fatamond. Compicte wah DIAMONDS, WATCHES, Lay el ere. 


put shoes underneath the men. After 0K Gold chain. 617.90 “Where is Kage” 
TURN PAGE 
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427 Flethech Ext, Srookiye 1, N.Y: 
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DEMAND 


DYANSHINE 


At The PX! 


V Dyanshine recolors scuffed 
and faded spots 


V Gives hard brilliant easy 
shine 


LIQUID OR 
STAIN PASTE 


Barton Mfg. Co. « St. Louis, Mo. 





In Stoiniess Steel $71 50 


Del ts... 


FORGET IT 
FOREVER... 


At last a self-winding watch you 
set and forget! Never again worry 
your watch will “run down.” A glance 
at the exclusive Reserve Power Gauge 
and you know instantly how much 
running time has been ‘‘stored up 
Yes... like the fuel gauge on your 
automobile 

When you buy a watch or give a 
watch insist on Zodiac a fa 
vorite of servicemen for more than a 
generation 

Gold Filled $ggse 
Prices Include Fed | Tox 


An officiel! timepiece of Swiss Netione! Roilweys 


SOUND OFF (cont.) 


all, a structure is only as good as its 
foundation 
Sincerely, 
MSgt. J. E. Himer 
MAG 12, Ist Marine 
Air Wing, FMF 
FPO, San Francisco, Calif 


@ The Marine Corps has adopted a 
new “Field Boot Although it is not 
the shoe to which you refer, it will give 
the troops a high field shoe.—Ed 


PROUD MARINE EMBLEM 


Dear Editors 
We of the IstBn, Seventh Marines, 
think that we have a legitimate gripe! 
When we joined the Corps, we 
thought and were under the impression 
that it was a great honor to wear the 
Marine Emblem. But, some of the 
Old would pass the hand if 
they could see the Korean 
laborers, wearing the same uniform that 
real Marines have fought and died in 
Would us as to 
whether or 


Corps 
natives 


you please inform 


not there is a directive out 

pertaining to personnel authorized to 
uniform and emblem? 

Sincerely, 

Sgt. James R. Irby 

Corp. Donald E. Mills 

Corp. Ramond C. Homer 


Corp. John F. Angil 


wear the 





<a 
=f 


Pfc Don W. Cook 
Corp. G. C. Sporl 
Corp. L. W. Kingsbury 
WpnsCo., IstBn, 7th Marines 
Ist Marine Division 
FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 


@ We agree. No one but the U. § 
Marines should wear the U. S. Marine 
emblem. The origin of this problem is 
the peculiar Marine practice of printing 
the emblem on the cap and coat. Any 
one can wear or buy utility type cloth 
ing but only Marines should wear the 
emblems. If only the regular 
emblems were worn the problem would 
be solved.—Ed 


metal 


LETTER TO SSGT. GRAY 
Dear Sit 
In regard to the letter from SSget 
Robert S. Gray, USMCR, Leatherneck, 
July, 1951. I would like to state here 
and now that the guy should be given 
his discharge as soon as the stage can 
get it to him. The Marine Corps cer 
tainly shouldn't want any part of him 
except as a peon in the head 
I, too, am a recruiting sergeant and 
have a big “R" behind my name. I had 
to join the Reserves before I could get 
back in and just signed for six more 
This guy certainly a good 
recruiting man if he couldn't dope out 
and probably all of his 
duties are accomplished in the same 
I wonder how the mistake was 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 77 


Gray was 
what was what 


manner 


17 JEWELS * WATER RESISTANT + SHOCK RESISTANT 
SWEEP SECOND HAND « UNBREAKABLE CRYSTAL 
ANTI-MAGNETIC © AVAILABLE IN RADIUM DIAL 


FRED 
PHOROD 
"It all seemed so easy..." 


ZODIAC WATCH AGENCY + 52] FIFTH AVE. + N.Y. 17 
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Christmas Time - Any Time - “You'll Do BETTER At Brad’s’ 
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FINEST QUALITY — FRIENDLY CREDIT — SUPERIOR SERVICE 


Whatever your needs, or the occasion—you'll 
The finest nomes in jewelry 
PLAN assures IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
give nome, rate, enlistment 


recipient, if desired, beautifully 


upon 


period ond next 
gift wrapped 


plus Brad’s own good name for over 33 
down 


Brad's” IN QUALITY 

years GUARANTEE THAT 
to pay 
Christmas 


ALWAYS do better ot 
monthly 


Gifts 


payment ond. your promise 
of kin—for identification only 
with your message enclosed 


VALUE 


and . SERVICE! 
Our friendly CREDIT 
opening account 
to 


In 
delivered direct 





RINGS WITH 





REPUTATIONS 


Engaged 

for 
Christmas? 
Seal It With A 





DIAMOND 


éepsake| 


RING 








Choose o KEEPSAKE for 


Only KEEPSAKE give 
ond Registration 


PERFECT GEM 


in 


KEEPSAKE “CAROL” 
Engagement Ring $75 
A keepsoke at this low 
price proves quolity 
need not be costly! 
Order No. NX 500) 
CREDIT TERMS: $25 
Down—$10.00 Monthly 


e ON 


PZ 


‘CAMERON” SET 
Engagement Ring $150 
Order No. NX 523 
Wedding Ring $12.50 
Order No. NXW 523) 
CREDIT TERMS: One 
third down — belance 
five equal monthly 

poyments 


you 


tag on your KEEPSAKE DIAMOND RING 


and KNOW you've chosen the BEST! 
famous “‘Certificote of 
to the Gveranteed 


her 
the 
addition 


Gvarantee 
Registered 


—. 


KEEPSAKE “TULIP” 
Engagement Ring $100 
Very popviar because 
of its price and ex- 
quisite style! 

Order No.NX 510 
CREDIT TERMS: $35 Keepsoke 


FE centre, 2 GENUINE 
Down—$13.00 Monthly BAGUETTE Diomonds at 


sides, $300. $100 Down— 
$40.00 Monthly 


NXWS519 Cordele Wed 
ding Ring. THREE GENUINE 
BAGUETTE DIAMONDS ee 
_ $50 Down $20.00 


Keepsake Masterpiece! 

5 BAGUETTE DIAMONDS 
Styled from a $1000 Set 
NX519 Cordele’ Engage 
ment Ring. 14K WHITE Gold 
gveranteed PER 


“JONQUIL” SET 
Engogement Ring $125 
Order No. NX 520) 
Wedding Ring $62 50 
Order No NXW 520) 


CREDIT TERMS: One 
third down — bolance, 
five equal monthly 
poyvments 











1881 
ROGERS 
| Silverware 
| (Made by Oneide itd.) 
42 Piece 


Service for 8 


Complete in 
handsome 
wooden chest 
as shown 

“GLAM 
NX 696 


$44.75 


CREDIT 
TERMS 

$14.75 

Down— 


$6 
—_ Monthly 


metal 
ee 
DiT 





Choice of 3 Beoutiful ORDER NO. 
Pattern. Order by pot NX 596 
tern number 





exquisite 


end BOUDOIR 


NX 635.— 14K Yellow 
Gold. White Gold Top. 
THREE erfectty 
matched Ene A-1 qual- 
ity diamonds. A whale 
of a valvel 

CREDIT TERMS: $37.50 
Down—$24.00 Menthly. 


NX 631:— 14K Yellow 
Gold. White Gold top 
engraved border. A-!- 
quality, fine, fiery 
ganvine Diamond 
CREDIT TERMS: $20.00 
Down—$16.00 Monthly 
= 


$49.75 
ladies Star Ring 
2 Diemonds 

NX 618:—Genuine pale 
bive “Stor of India 
centre; 2 genuine Dia 
monds in exquisite 
ring of Solid 14K Yel 

low Gold. $49.75 
CREDIT TERMS: $19.75 
Down—$6.00 Monthly. 


Diamond Set 
Onyx Initial Ring 
NX 947 Solid 10K 
Yellow Geld. Genvine 
black Onye genuine 
Diamond. Raised gold 
initial. (Specify letter 
$39.75. * 
CREDIT TERMS: $14.75 
Down—$5.00 Monthly 


Ge $39.75 


fy 17 Jewels 

hor NX 5418: An ideal 

gift! Dainty lodies Bul- 

ova. Attractive match- 

ed bracelet. 17 Jewels 
$39.75 

Credit Terms: $14.75 

Down—$5.00 Monthly 


Note 
sign 
link 


bracelet 
Gold numerals 


[SECUR-I-TEE GENTS DIAMOND RINGS 


NX 632:— 14K Yellow 
Gold. White Gold top 
and engraved shields, 
&-1 Quality, fine, fiery, 
genuine Diamond. 

CREDIT TERMS: $30.00 
Down—$19.00 Monthly. 


$89.50 


Gent's Star Ring 
4 Diamonds 

NX 134 Genuine 
large bive Stor of 
India centre with 
four fine genuine Dia-- 
monds, set in a hand 
some Solid 14K Yellow 
Gold Ring $89.50 
CREDIT TERMS: $24.50 
Down—$11.00 Monthly 


17 Jewels 


— HAMILTON 

Noturel gold filled 
graceful “Hearts” de 
Self adjusting matched 
17 Jewels. 18 
$71.50 


CREDIT TERMS: $31.50 Down 
~$8.00 Monthly 


DIAMOND SET 
PHOTO LOCKET 


10K Gold 


NX 916 
itely eng 
Hold ‘'s 
photo. G 
Diamond 
neck chain. 
$7.95 Dow 
‘er 


$17.95 


Exquvis- 
raved. 
ecret’ 
envine 


Gold 
n—$5.00 


FREE CATALOG | 


GIRL SET’—12 PCS.—WITH CLOCK 
-A gorgeous gift—o greot VALUE! 12 
pieces including 2 PICTURE FRAMES 
CLOCK in golden color jeweler’s 
Satin lined chest as shown $33. 75 
D ANYWHERE. Only 

TERMS: $13.75 om — $5.00 Monthly. 


Our 


c mM 


Hundreds of 
other Gift Sug 
gestions offer 
ed at low cash 


TERMS. Choose 
NOW-—or send 
for complete 
Catalog 


BRADBURY esder 


% SERVING THE SERVICE SINCE 1918 


186 JORA 


LEMON ST. 


BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. 














Leatherneck receives many let- 
ters requesting information con- 
cerning members of the Marine 
Corps, and other branches of 
the service. Condensations of 
such letters are published in this 
column as a service to our 
readers. 








fc Clayton L. Batty, H&S Co., 2nd 

6th Marines (Reinf.), F.P.O., 

. N. Y., would like to hear from 

Bobby G. Banks; last known ad 
Quantico, Va 


Corp. John A. Theileman, U.S.A.F., 
36th Motor Vehicle Sqd., 36 F.B.W., 
APO 208 c/o P.M., N. Y., N. Y., wishes 
to hear from men who served with 
him in “F” Co., 2nd Bn., 6th Marines, 
2nd Mar. Div., from April through 
June of ‘46. Would especially like to 
hear from Quely (Doc) Marlett, A. L. 
Sweetsir, and J. D. Roller 


Mrs. Roy C. Anderson, 136 S. E. 
105, Portland 16, Ore., (former Mary 
J. Wick, Corp., USMCWR), wants to 
hear from Jirak, or from anyone who 
knows his present whereabouts. Jirak 
served with the Electronics School, 
Signal Bn., Camp Lejeune, N. C., in 
1945 


Miss Loretta Boland, 175'%4 Orange 
Ave., Long Beach, Calif., would like 
to hear from Pfc W. J. Hogard, for- 
merly of Supply Co., Ist Ser. Bn., Ist 
Mar. Div., or from anyone who knows 
his present whereabouts. 


Sgt. Robert B. Stockton, Hq. Co., 
H&S Bn., MCRD, Parris Island, South 
Carolina, wants to contact Corp. Jo- 
seph J. Fackett and Pfc Russel E. 
Larson 

Mrs. D. M P ge 3315 Blossom St., 
Columbia, S. , wants to hear from 
friends of her son, Sgt. Davis M. 
John, reported killed in Korea, Dec. 
4, °50. He served with Weapons Co., 
ATA Sec., 3rd Bn., 5th Marines, Ist 
Mar. Div. 


Betty Freer, 5630 N. Ashland Ave., 
Chicago 26, Ill., would like to hear 
from anyone who served with Pfc 
Anton J. Freer, reported killed in Ko- 
rea, Nov. 29, ‘50. Also from anyone 
who served with Pfc Charles McAn- 
drews, killed Dec. 7, '50. 

Mrs. Robert H. Dominick, 128 Cler 
mont Ave., East Point, Ga., wants to 
hear from anyone who was with her 
son, Corp. Robert H. Dominick, when 
he was killed in Korea, Sept. 23, ’ 
He served with M.G. Pit., “C” Co., 
Bn., 5th Marines, Ist Mar. Div. 


Mrs. Jeanne Anstaett Godek, 1105 
W. Alameda, Roswell, New Mexico, 
would like to hear from friends of her 
brother, Pfc Byron S. Anstaett. He 
served with “A” Co., Ist Bn., 27 Ma- 
rines, Sth Marine Div., and Weapons 
Co., Ist Marines, Ist Mar. Div. 


Mrs. Margaret B. Griffith, 4143 Nor- 
dica St., San Diego 13, Calif., wants 
to contact anyone who served with her 
son, Corp. Joseph M. Griffith, reported 
killed in Korea, March 15, '51. He 
served with “E” Co., 2nd Bn., Ist Ma 
rines, Ist Mar. Div. 


Former Corp. Lincoln Piotrowski, 
1820 North Ashland Ave., Chicago, II1., 
wishes to hear from Sgt. Richard Mc- 
Carthy, Corp. John Pomeroy, and Ist 
Lt. Noel Stocker. Served with these 
men in Company “F,” 2nd Bn., 7th 
Marines, Ist Mar. Div 
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ARINES 


ALL RANKS - ALL GRADES: ALL AGES 
AUTOMOBILE and PERSONAL INSURANCE 


U. S. and WORLD WIDE 


Representatives in all Federal 


installations and bases. 


ADDED SERVICE 
If you have an accident or loss, any- 
where in the United States, call WESTERN 
UNION by number, ask for OPERATOR 
25. She will furnish the name and 
address of our nearest adjuster. 


PROVIDENCE 6. RHODE ISLAND 


the following: 


Nome 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY— 
NO OBLIGATION 


Armed Forces Insurance Department 
American Universal Insurance Company 
141 Wayland Avenue, Providence 6, Rhode Island 


Please send me information regarding insurance on 


} automobile 
ocean cargo 


personal liability 


service floater policies 
foreign auto liability 


fur, jewelry, camera floater 





Mailing Address 

















John T. Gutka, 1815 Lapeer St., 
Saginaw, Mich., would like to hear 
from Paul La Mantia, formerly of “D” 
Co., Ist Bn., 8th Marines, 2nd Mar. 

7. and Russell Smith, formerly of 
“F” Co., 2nd Bn., 8th Marines, 2nd 
Mar. Div. 

Mrs. L. R. Parker, 109 Clifford Ct., 
San Antonio 10, Tex., wants to hear 
from anyone who has information con- 
cerning her son, Pfc Warren S. Rosen- 
berg, Ist Replacement Draft, Baker 
Co., Ist Bn., 7th Marines, reported 
wounded and missing, Nov. 28, '50, in 
Chinju Reservoir area. 


+ * 


Mrs. Celia Baumgart, 280 Riverside 
Drive, New York, N. Y., would great- 
ly appreciate hearing from anyone 
who served in Korea with her son, 
Lt. Robert Joel Baumgart, reported 
wounded May 23rd, and later reported 
dead. 


Mrs. Thomas H. Davis, R.D. 1, Box 
58, W. Libert St., McDonald, Ohio, 
wishes to hear from any buddies of 
her son, Pfc Robert F. Davis, reported 
killed in Korea Sept. 25, while serving 
with “G” Co., 3rd Bn., Ist Marines, Ist 
Mar. Div. 

> > - 

Sgt. Jerry M. Freeman, San Mateo 
Bks., MP Co., MB Camp J. H. Pendle- 
ton, Oceanside, Calif., would like to 
hear from Pfc Jesus Macias, who 
served with him in “A” Co., Ist Bn., 
5th Marines, Ist Mar. Div. 


+ 


TSgt. James R. Nocifora, USMC 
Recruiting Office, P.O. Building, 
Cambridge, Ohio, would like informa- 
tion on Raymond Hainline, Akron, 
Ohio, reported missing in action in 
Korea. 

Jimmy L. Baker, 1208 Main, Par- 
sons, Kans., would like to hear from 
any of his buddies in the Ist Ord. Bn., 
Ist Mar. Div. 

* > > 

Mrs. Dorothy Suboda, 636 Greely, 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., wishes to hear from 
Corp. Dale Walter Bonewit or any- 
one knowing his present whereabouts 


+ ? 


Corp. C. D. Morley, “D” Co., 6th 
Inf. Trn. Bn., Camp J. H. Pendleton, 
Oceanside, Calif., wishes to contact 
Sgt. Robert L. Bradberry, who served 
with the 28th Marines on Iwo, and 
Corp. Raymond McMinn, or anyone 
knowing their whereabouts. 


= + + 


Corp. Douglas I. Whan, RA12314500, 
Hq. & Hq. Co., 6th Infantry, A.P.O. 
742, c/o Postmaster, N. Y., N. Y., 
would like to hear from any buddies 
who served with him in “B” Co., 21st 
Inf. Bn., USMCR (O). 


* > a 


Mrs. Anna J. Day, Rt. 3, Box 800 G, 
Stockton, Calif., wishes to contact her 
nephew, John Woodruff, or anyone 
knowing his whereabouts. 


Taking 


a break ? For extra enjoyment 


chew swell-tasting WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 


Yes, that little stick of Wrigley’s 
Spearmint is a “‘break-time”’ fa- 
vorite among servicemen every- 
where. Its lively flavor really 
satisfies your yen for “something 
good,” and the pleasant chewing 


Keep a 

Package 
in Your 
Pocket 


Sgt. D. S. Lachman, Hq. Co., Hq. 
Bn., Ist Mar. Div., c/o FPO San 
Francisco, Calif., wishes to hear from 
buddies who served with him in Boot 
Camp (San Diego, 1945), Yokosuka, 
Camp J. H. Pendleton and Kwajalein. 


-<s 


George T. Corrello, 468 McPheron 
Ave., Lima, Ohio, would like to con- 
tact anyone who knew his brother, Pfc 


Co., Ist 
Div., re- 


Chester S. Corrello, Wpns. 
Bn., 5th Marines, Ist Mar. 
ported killed in action. 


* * « 


Corp. Sid Madjarai, MD, USNRC, 
Naval Base, Portsmouth, N. H., would 
like to hear from Corps. Edward Bar- 
rett, Ralph McNamara, Danny Collins, 
and Joe Gualokowski who served with 
him in the 3rd Bn., 5th Marines, in 
Korea. 


freshens your taste, moistens 
mouth and throat—even gives 
you a bit of a lift! Enjoy some 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum to- 
day. Pick up a pack next trip 
to the PX. 


Former Marine Kinston J. Lucas, 
5214 Dieppe, Houston, Tex., wishes to 
hear from IstLt Edwin W. Killian, 
Pfc DeNeal R. Holt, Pfc Ruben C. 
Andrade, Corp. Ray L. Lucas and 
Sgt. Ralph O. Capron. 


* * * 


Miss Roberta Kershner, 139 N. 
Foundry St., Hagerstown, Md., wishes 
to hear from Coip. William Gennetts, 
reported wounded in Korea, Nov. 18, 
1950, or anyone knowing his where- 
abouts. 

* ” * 

Pfc George S. Crotts, MP Co., Hq. 
Bn., MB Camp J. H. Pendleton, 
Oceanside, Calif., requests informa- 
tion concerning the whereabouts of 
Sgt. Sidney G. Gab and Pfc Bob Mar- 
tin. Both were former members of 
“D” Co., 2d Bn., 7th Marines, Ist 
Mar. Div. 
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This PANTHER has sharper claws! 


Latest modification of the GRUMMAN PANTHER, 
the F9F-5, is more powerful, aerodynamically 
cleaner, faster, and reaches higher altitudes 
than its predecessors. First jet aircraft used by 
the Navy in combat, the PANTHER is currently 
flown from carrier bases by Navy pilots and 
from Korean airfields and fighter strips by pilots 
of the Marine Corps. 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION, BETHPAGE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Contractors to the Armed Forces 





A MESSAGE 
FROM 


THE 
COMMANDANT 


During the past year, another brilliant chapter 
has been written into the history of our Corps by 
those Marines who have fought so valiantly and died so 
honorably in Korea. To those men, all ranks join me 
in a well deserved salute. 

The Marine -Corps is not unmindful of the sig- 
nificant contribution made by our Reserve components 
to the Marine Corps’ efforts during the present emer- 
gency. We have a full appreciation of the great sac- 
rifice made by these men and women. As they return 
to their civilian pursuits, they take with them the 
sincere best wishes of their fellow Marines for much 
success and happiness in all future endeavors. Such 
a demonstration of comradeship is father to the 
proud motto, "Once a Marine, always a Marine." 

On the happy occasion of the 176th Anniversary 
of the founding of our Corps, I am genuinely pleased 
to extend my hearty congratulations and felicitations 
to all Marines wherever you may be. 


C. B. CATES 
General, U. S. Marine Corps 
Commandant of the Marine Corps 





When things got hot in Korea, Uncle Sam called 


his Regular-Reserve Marine fire brigade 


by MSgt. James C. Jones 
and 
TSgt. Robert Tallent 


Leatherneck Staff Writers 


HE world’s newest war started 
on June 25, 1950, when a 
gang of Red-eyed little 
from the hills of North 
to kill off all 
make like 
knew they 


men 
swarmed down 
Korea. They were going 
the South Koreans 


heroes 


then 
They 


could do it because a black-lipped fixer 


conquering 


named “Joe” said they could. If they 
could have that, too 
Communized, the little 
Down from the hills 
they poured—whooping, screaming, kill 


needed help, they 
Thoroughly 
n started out 
ing. So mad was their onrush, they 
sometimes trampled their own underfoot 
pack 


like kill-crazy wolves turning 


on their young 


In the path of this tumbling horde, 
outh of the world’s most deadly trip 
38th Parallel) 
band of 


wire (the stood a miser 


ably outnumbered soldiers 
They neither looked nor spoke alike— 
because some were Americans 
South Koreans. On paper 
24th, 25th and 
Ist Cavalry Divisions of the Eighth 
U.S. Army in Korea. Beside them stood 
four South Korean divisions. Against 
stood 11 divisions of North 


and the 
others were 


they were listed as the 


them 

Koreans 
The only 

South 


resemblance between the 


Koreans and their American 
thing called 
determination. To a man, these Yanks 
and ROK (Republic of Korea) soldiers 
were determined to stop the avalanche 
of molten-headed North Koreans. Why 
were they there? The answer is simple 
The Americans had been doing occupa 
tion duty in Japan and Korea since the 


end of World War II 


allies was an intangible 


Now they were 


duty The 


reasons 


going to have additional 


South Koreans were there for 
of their own—mostly personal 

It was a mathematical impossibility 
North Koreans at first 
Outnumbered and 
allies could do nothing but spar, then 
including Uncle Sam 
watched What had 
started out to be a back alley brawl had 


stopping the 
understrength, the 


run. Onlookers 
open-mouthed 


suddenly developed into a main drag 
fight. Actually, the World Champion 
ship was at stake—and Uncle (Slam 
min’) Sam's heavyweight title was on 
the block 

Out of shape 
military dieting, Slammin 


and underweight from 
Sam pulled 
on his gloves. It had been six years 
since he last defended that crown—but 
The United Na 


tions rushed to Sam's corner. The rest 


he could do it again 


of the sporting world jostled for seats, 
not too close, yet not too far from ring 
side Just near enough to watch in 
comfort—and still not be splattered in 
case one of the contestants got a bloody 
Outside 


were hawking tickets to the show 


nose a couple of “nyet” boys 





_ 


== ROCKFORD P= 


On July 20, 1950, Congress and the President told came to go, cities like Rockford, Illinois went down 
the Marine Reserves to stand by. When the time to the station to see their boys off to war again 


ROUND ONE 


In early July, 1950, the bell rang for 
the “feel-em-out” first round. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, who manage Sam when 
he’s in the ring, knew the scrap would 
get rough—more than likely, dirty 
Sam, with his Army, Navy, Air Force 
and UN Allies, had the stuff to defend 
himself. But the JCS were shrewdly 
figuring on Sam’s powerful right—the 
Ist Provisional Marine Brigade, com- 
posed of approximately 6000 Regular 
Marines 

Sam came out of his corner at Pusan 
and met the North Korean challenger, 
‘Gook-Kim,” at Masan—three-quarters 
of the way across the ring. Surprised, 
the challenger backed off and upped his 
guard. It was clear he intended to play 
it cagey. Sam bored in, shifting nicely 
flicking lefts to the face 

Glued to their radio sets in the 
Pentagon, Sam’s managers followed 
every move. Then, midway through the 
first round, they spotted something they 
had known all along: Slammin’ Sam's 
punches weren't carrying enough zip 
They'd have to pump him up! Out went 
a call for a war-sfrength Marine Divi- 
sion, complete with supporting aviation 
Coupled with this decision was the 
approval of a broad program for the 
expansion of all the armed services, 
which included a requirement for two 
war-strength Marine Divisions 

TURN PAGE 


Fifty-three days after being alerted most of the Reserves were ready. 
Combat training at Camps Lejeune and Pendleton helped them prepare 





RECALL (cont.) 


Marines got wet at Camp Lejeune, learning to storm a beach. This 
sort of training paid off at Inchon when they went ashore under fire 





Photo by SSgt. W. W. Frank, USM 


Need for manpower in Korea was so great that Marine replacements 
were often flown to their destinations. Commercial airlines helped out 


At round’s end, the 
wk of their fighter. He 
and his legs looked wobbly: he was 
ng to need help in Round Two. No 


me knew better than his managers that 


Joint Chiefs took 


was puffing 


Sam wouldn't get that help unless the 
Mariné Corps Reserves were called. On 
July 20 Congress and the Presi 
dent told the Marine Reserves to climb 
nto their boxing trunks and tape thei: 
vrists Fifty-three 
Marine Corps ground Reserve and part 
fight 


1950 


days later, all the 


Reserves were ready to 


ROUND TWO 

There would be no more rushing in 
and swinging from his shoe tops. Sam 
had figured out a plan. If it worked, it 
Sam parried mo- 
mentarily, then, on September 15, 1950, 
he found his opening. In one of the 
most daring amphibious operations ever 
recorded, Slammin’ Sam landed his 
First Marine Division (as part of the 
X Army Corps) at Inchon and seized 
the Inchon-Seoul “Gook-Kim” 
was knocked flat—but not out 


would be ingenious 


area 


The First Marine Division totalled 
23,000 Marines when it made the Inchon 
assault. Seventy days previously, when 
the first JCS decision was made to send 
Marine units to the Far East, there had 
been less than 7000 Marines on the rolls 
of the First Division. 

To complete this expansion, transport 
its men, equipment, and supplies more 
than 7000 miles and assemble for 
an amphibious assault, the Marine 
Corps had to solve manpower problems 
of almost inconceivable proportions 
Regular Marines were taken from every 
possible source. The Second Marine 
Division was all but decimated. The 
Marines with the Fleet in the Mediter 
ranean were sent directly to Japan via 
the Indian Ocean. Security detachments 
at Naval Stations were reduced. 

In spite of these stringent efforts, it 
was necessary to use several thousand 
Reserves in order to bring the First 
Marine Division to war strength within 
the time limitation set by the JCS 

The entire proposition of assigning 
newly mobilized Reserves to combat 
duty was completely contrary to the 
desires of the Marine Corps and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. It was also con 
trary to previously prepared plans for 
mobilization which provided for exten- 
sive periods of regular training. It was 
a decision dictated by the stark neces- 
sity of war. The alternative—which was, 
in fact, no alternative at all—was to 
send the Ist Division to the Inchon 
assault so dangerously understrength as 
to invite disaster 

It was, of course, the determination 
of the Commandant that the best quali 
fied Reserves would be selected for this 
assignment. This could best be accom- 
plished by analysis of all training 
interviews with the men and 
and practical tests. The 


records 
their officers 
increasing urgency of the U. S. predica 
ment in Korea would not permit this 
deliberative process. In order to meet 
the required sailing schedules, it was 
necessary to screen the Reserves as they 
arrived at camp and, on the basis of 
available information, select those who 
met or exceeded certain standards. 

The established standard in no sense 
represented an optimum goal for train- 
ing. On the contrary, it could be said 
that “this man, while certainly not as 
well trained as we would like for him 
to be, nor as well trained as he would 
be if we had more time, nevertheless 
has the training required for a combat 
assignment.” The decision on these 
standards was neither hastily made nor 
lightly considered. "The Commandant 
was assured that a man’s own state- 
ment to the effect that he considered 
himself fit for combat was by no means 
accepted as proof of his qualifications 
However, any suggestion or hint on his 
part that he considered himself in need 





of more immediately 
accepted on its face value 

During the voyage to Japan, unit 
commanders had an opportunity to ob- 
serve their newly assigned men. In those 
ases where a man’s state of training 
was in question, he was assigned to a 
job in the supporting units as far re- 
moved from the hazards of front-line 
juty as possible. It should be noted 
not segregated 


training was 


that the Reserves were 
into separate units but, on the contrary, 
were assimilated throughout the organ 
ization Each Reserve Marine was 
placed alongside at least four highly- 
trained Regulars in a magnificently led 
division. Thus was developed a spirit 
of teamwork and cooperation—a com 
bination which has paid off time and 
again for the Marine Corps 

Had Sam been unable to throw his 
haymaker at Inchon when he did, the 
fight could have taken an unhappy turn 
Sam might have been knocked from the 
entire Korean arena. As it was, the 
North Koreans were down on one knee, 
hurt, when Round Two ended 


ROUND THREE 
Sam was flushed by his success at 
Inchon. He jabbed northward, holding 
his right cocked—looking for an open- 
ing in “Gook-Kim’s” defense. He was 
eager to land one more blow like the 

one he got through at Inchon 
When Sam swung the First Marine 
Division at Wonsan on October 26, 
Gook-Kim” had begun to sag. He had 
taken a multitude of punishing blows 
UN Army and 


sensing his op- 


compliments of the 
South Koreans. Sam 
ponent was on the run, followed with 
stiff-arms to the body, then uppercuts 
to the jaw. “Gook-Kim” back-tracked 
to Hamhung. There, Sam trapped him 
and, after a flurry of blows, “Gook- 
Kim” was hanging on. Sam might have 
pounded the North Koreans to the 
canvas at Hamhung. It looked like 
the fight could be over. Even Sam, 
between punches, was calculating how 
he might be home in time for Christmas 
shopping 

As Sam drew back for a pile driver, 
a fist caught him square on the jaw 
It wasn't “Gook-Kim’s” fist, but the 
closed palm of a new fighter who had 
just climbed 
Chinese Communists 
found himself outnumbered 

Sam covered up and backed away 
Bloody-nosed and terribly mauled, he 
was pushed back almost to the corner 
from which he had started. 


ROUND FOUR 
Sam shook the webs from his head at 
Masan and gamely set himself up for 
what he knew was coming: vicious 
slashing blows. Sam couldn't be sure 
whether he could withstand more of the 
brutal punishment. But he was not a 


over the ropes — the 


Once again Sam 


Photo by SSgt. W. W. Frank, USMC 
To transport its troops, equipment and supplies to Korea, the Corps 
had to solve manpower problems of almost inconceivable proportions 


Photo by Sgt. Frank Kerr, USMC 


In July, 1950, Marine infantrymen were learning how to operate a new 
3.5 rocket launcher. Their knowledge was put to good use in Korea 


quitter; never had been—and never 
would be 

The fight got dirty 
climbing over the 
blows. It was anybody’s fight 
taking below-the-belt sneak 
from a division of North Korean guer 
rillas. They were jabbing at Pohang and 
Amdom. Sam rode as many punches 
as he could, but there was no escaping 
the needle-like fury of all the blows 
Sam time, with what 


strength he could muster, to throw his 


Newcomers were 
ropes and 
Sam was 

punches 


tossing 


knew it was 


dynamite-laden right hand—his First 
Marine Division which had been resting 
at Masan. It was now or never. The 
division blocked several guerrilla thrusts 
and counter-punched magnificently 
Midway through the round, Sam got 
his second wind in the form of replace 
ments. A rotation program had been 
set up and battle-scarred veterans of 
the brigade returned to San Francisco 
on March 5, 1951. The enemy slacked 
off after losing a division, and Sam's 
strong right arm was moved into the 

TURN PAGE 
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RECALL (cont.) 


center of the line. From past experience, 
Sam knew that that was where he was 
most likely to be hit, and the Marine 
division was the best shock absorber he 
had. True to expectations, the enemy 
swung at the road-hub city of Wonju 
The punch rocked Sam, and as the bell 
sounded for the end of the Fourth 
Round, he was bringing up his right 
arm to ward off the next blow 


ROUND FIVE 

Fighting like a trapped animal, Sam 
battered his way through Hoengsong, 
Honchon, and Chunchon. In mid-April 
he had driven back across the 38th 
Parallel only to bump into stiff re 
istance at the Hwachon Reservoir 
Sam's progress was short-lived. By 
heer weight, the North Koreans bull 
dozed him back. Not until the end of 
the round was Sam able to force_his 
way north of the 38th again. It was 
of clinches and infighting 

and shoving. No long-range 

were thrown. Both sides were 

trying to wear each other down the hard 
Way The round ended with Sam still 
On the north side of the Parallel. He 
had his hands full, but he had a certain 
@mount of satisfaction in knowing that 
had inflicted serious damage on his 


Gook-Kim" was weakening 


y 


p Set. Frank K 
Weapons and personnel inspections were not forgotten aboard ship. 
Staff Sergeant W. M. Pascoe, platoon chief, looks at Marine's BAR 


Regulars and Reserves have shown 


their typical fighting spirit in Korea 


Marine troops await order to start inland for action approximately 12 hours after their landing in Pusan, 
against enemy Communists. This battalion moved out Korea. The road they traveled was far from easy 





Phot 
Marine column swings wide around burning enemy tank 
during Naktong River Battle. Fighting was especially bitter 


And as he weakened, he began to tele 
graph his punches. Then Sam opened 


up with his big guns 


ROUND SIX 

By the end of Round Five, plenty of 
blood had been spilled. There had been 
plenty of action. There had been knock 
And there had been magnificent 
come- backs 

Most heartening development during 
Round Six, as far as the Reserves were 
concerned was the announcement that a 
had been set up for their 


downs 


program 
gradual return to inactive status. It is 
impossible to give too much credit to 
the Reserves for the job they performed 
and are still performing, in Korea. It is 
just as impossible to repay them for 
their personal Many, who 
owned their private businesses, suffered 


sacrifices 
heavy financial losses when they were 
called to active duty. Others were called 
out of college. But if Sam is successful 
in Korea—if there are no more wars— 
then perhaps the Reserves and Regulars 
alike will have been repaid 

The war in Korea had demonstrated 
everything—from the heights of op 
timism to the depths of despair. The 
world was ready to rejoice when Jacob 
Malik, envoy from Russia, hinted in 
New York that peace was possible, that 
the way was open for negotations. The 
Americans were willing to nurse that 
hope. The men on the lines were 
anxious, too. They had had enough of 
Korea. And it was suspicioned that 
Gook-Kim” was a little fed up with 
his lot—insufficient chow, too little 
clothing, and hand-me-down weapons 
Nobody was comfortable in Korea, even 


* 
by Set. Frank Kerr 


USM¢ 





Phota by SSet. WW. Frank, USMC 


Marines storm ashore during amphibious invasion at Inchon, 
Korea. It was one of the fastest operations ever recorded 


Leatherneck Photo 


Hard-fighting 5th Marine Regiment took justifiable pride in raising the 
American Flag during the liberation of Seoul in late September, 1950 


though military strategists had been 
hinting that this was to be the era o 
push-button warfare. Someone pushed 
the buttons all right, but each button 
was connected the same as always— 
with the lowly infantryman in the field 

With bated breath, the world fol 
lowed the peace talks and negotiations 
One false step, and the entire world 


‘ould be plunged into its bloodiest, most 
devastating war. There was talk that 
our universe would be destroyed. There 
were whispers about newly-invented 
weapons that could wipe out cities— 
even more thoroughly than the fabulous 
atom bomb. Hysteria did not present 
itself as such, but architects began 
planning space for bomb shelters rather 
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RECALL (cont.) 


game rooms in homes of the 
Yes, the world, as well as the 
ypponents Slammin’ Sam _ and 
ok-Kim" were getting tired of war 
much had been accomplished. One 
Sam got pushed around. Tomorrow 

as “Gook-Kim’'s™ turn 
yet, these dreams of ending the 
have not been realized because 
ns have not yet learned to trust 
another. They have not learned to 
give and take. When the way is pointed 
when Russia and the United Nations 
an produce some semblance of under 
, 


anding or mutual trust, then there 


will be peace 
I the meantime the American 
yple, and all others in this world who 
peace, can do but one thing— 
And as they hope, Americans 
sons are now fighting as the right 
1f Slammin’ Sam in Korea, can 
k at the past year and score 
accomplishments 
be omforting for them to 


that the Marines closed out their 


Korea on a quiet note 
reserve, taking a 
traight months in 


iversary was noted by no 
eremonies. Anniversary dates 
no special significance in Korea 
though this were a big war 
ire world’s heart in it 

the anniversary didn't mean 

h to the Marines themselves 
were perhaps more concerned with 
at Kaesong. Everybody knew 

ll, dirty Kaesong was the 
uring at least a paragraph 
of history To Marines 
on August 7 was: Will 
Kac ne be rt rembered as a scene of 
abject failu or as a United Nations’ 
Victory ne? f the negotiators boot 
the chance: ice, the Marines won't 
G@mmit mass hari-kari. If there is one 
thing they have accomplished during 
their first year in Korea, it is the ability 
to meet disappointments gracefully 
Through constant exposure, they have 
become practically immune to disap 
pointment. It's almost as though medi 
orpsmen had jabbed them with 


ism and injected a “So 


the ordinary 

end of the Marines’ first 

ombat in Korea. It was a good 

time to take inventory of the more im 

portant memories and lessons, however 

It was not spoken of frequently, but 

asualties most certainly were totalled 
by more than one Marine on August 

Somewhere in the neighborhood of 

13,000 casualties had befallen the Ma 

rines during their first year. There was 


a) 
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Two members of the 5th Marine Regiment erase an enemy sniper 
who had been playing hide-and-seek among the ruined streets of Seoul 


After a year in Korea Marines are 


practically immune to disappointment 


Chinese prisoners huddle together for warmth in Korean mountains. 
Returning from the North, Marines captured many shivering Chinese 





nothing to be gained by dwelling on 
that fact. Rather 


remembered and 


it was a matter to be 
considered in its 
proper perspective. Thirteen thousand 
dead and wounded Marines are not to 
be brushed aside. It's just that a Marine 
still committed in Korea cannot afford 
to think too much on the subject. If he 
does, he spends too much time figuring 
out the percentages 

The major 
worthy of note. The desperate 
days along the Naktong, when the 
United Nations held only a half-moon 
around Pusan; the brilliant victory at 
Inchon and Seoul; that first ominous 
early-November battle when the Ma 
rines learned they were fighting, not 
only North Koreans, but Chinese; the 
bitter Chosin Reservoir battle, when 
men cried because they had to with 
draw; the five months on the east and 
central fronts, when the fighting was 
sometimes fierce, sometimes light, but 
always in progress in some degree 

There were those collective memories 
and individual recollections on August 
?. There were humility, 
too, when Marines—many of them for 
the first time—learned first-hand that 
Marines are not alone in their ability to 
fight gallantly. By their actions, the 
British Gloucesters and Commandos, 
the Turks, and others, earned the 
respect of the United States 


engagements were of 


course 


moments of 


eternal 
Marines 
All in all, August 
day. Probably as much or more thought 
was devoted to the fact that August 
also was the ninth anniversary of the 
Guadalcanal landing. And even though 


was just another 


their casualties in Korea far exceed the 
casualties suffered in the Solo 
Marines realize 


entire 


mons Island operation 


The war in Korea is a distant thing to these First 
Marine Division veterans as they arrive at Oakland, 


Red Chinese roadblock halts Marines on an icy trail in North Korea. 
Sub-zero temperatures accompanied enemy's drive across Yalu River 


that that was a big war, and the entire 
world’s heart was in it 

The war in Korea has proved many 
things. Some of the lessons are hard to 
take—but valuable. The war is not over 
yet. And there is no way of telling how 
Like 


regular championship bouts, there are a 


many more rounds will be fought 


few gluttonous spectators who would 
like to see it last forever. For self 
respecting people, it can't end too soon 


One of the Corps’ top amphibious 


warfare experts, Major General O. P, 
Smith, came home from the Korean war 
with this tribute for the Reserves: “The 
Marine Corps Reserve paid big 
dividends when we started the job of 
filling out the First Marine Division... 
Without the Reserves the Inchon land- 
ing would have been impossible.” 
Other things have been im- 
possible, too, if it hadn't been for the 
cooperation and teamwork of the Ma- 
rine Corps’ Regulars and Reserves. END 


would 
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Oficial U. 8. Navy photograph 


California aboard the USS General Randall. Ahead 


of them are furloughs, discharges or reassignments 





POSTS OF THE CORPS | 


Photos and Story 
by MSgt. Fred G. Braitsch, Jr. 


Leatherneck Staff 


Fresh arrivals to the Ist Provisional 
Casual Company at Otsu are taken to 
their barracks area by a troop handler 
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YOUNG Marine lay in a 

A heap in the Korean mud; he 

clawed at his right shoulder, 
shuddered. Blood trickled down his 
fingers. He'd stopped a Communist bul- 
let. One of his buddies yelled for a 
corpsman; then he heard a voice behind 
him 

“Take it easy, kid, you'll be all right 
We'll have you out of here in a few 
minutes.” 

He looked up and saw the doc. The 
doc was right, too. A few minutes 
later he was on his way to an aid sta- 
tion There they patched up his 
shoulder and took him to an airfield 
where he was loaded on a plane and 
flown to a hospital in Japan 


Camp Otsu's central portal has served both the 
Marines and the Army's 35th Infantry Regiment 





At the hospital he received good 
chow and plenty of attention. The Ma 
rine Corps hadn't forgotten him, either; 
a Marine liaison team stationed at the 
hospital came to see him. Did he need 
any pay or clothing? Did he have any 
personal problems they could solve for 
him? And, they squared away his mail 

After his shoulder had healed he was 
released from the hospital. His orders 
said he was going to Camp Otsu, Japan 
He'd heard some of the other men talk 
ing about Otsu, there they would de 
cide what type of duty he would be 
physically able to perform. They'd 
either retrain him and send him back t 
combat, or send him to non-combat 
duty in the Pacific or to the States 

He traveled to Camp Otsu by train 
with a dozen other recuperating Ma 
rines. They were met at the depot by 
a Marine sergeant who drove them out 
to the picturesque Camp which lies at 
the base of a range of green hills on 
Lake Biwa. The camp, former home of 
the 35th Infantry Regiment, is_ the 
temporary location of the Ist Pro 
visional Casual Company, Fleet Ma- 
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Colonel Robert C. Burns, CO of the casual company, and the executive 
officer, Major Daniel M. Manfull, discuss the troop training program 


— 


Marines are continually arriving and leaving Camp Otsu. Another new 
group, just off the train, carry seabags past the administration building 


Men bound for Korea or returning Stateside stop 


over at this Marine camp for training or retraining 
23 





CAMP OTSU (cont.) 


Otsu was unknown to Ma- 
rines before the Korean fighting began 
but since, it has been the stopping off 
place for thousands of Marines going 
to and coming from Korea 

First stop for the incoming men is 
the office of the Field Sergeant Major, 
Master William A. Umlauf 
He picks up their orders and turns the 
detail over to a troop handler. The 
troop handler is their guide until they 


rine Force 


Sergeant 


have been classified and assigned to a 


group. Assignment is determined by 
answers on questionnaires filled out by 
the new arrivals. The casual company 
wants to know all about them. How 
Korea? When did 
they leave the States? When and where 
were they wounded? And all other de 
tails which will help to decide the kind 


of duty to which the new men can be 


long were they in 


assigned 

Sick bay is the next 
fecuperators. Here they are 
phy sical examination to determine what 


type of duty they are 


t® perform. After the doctors make their 


step for the 


given a 


physically able 


One of Kyoto's colorful side streets attracts cursory 
inspection from Staff Sergeant Emile M. Jorgensen 


analyses they recommeral assignment 
to one of the six groups at Camp Otsu. 
The men may be assigned to any one 
of the following: 

A group: Officers and enlisted men 
fit for combat duty in the field. They 
undergo training and _ conditioning 
prior to being returned to the Ist Ma- 
rine Division 

8 group: Officers and enlisted men 
convalescing and from 
wounds and other ills who do not re- 
but are not fit 


recovering 
quire hospitalization 
to perform duty in the field 

¢ grovp: Officers and enlisted men, 
asuals and awaiting 
transfer and further transportation to 
the Ist Marine Division. 

D group: Those men being held in non- 
combat areas in accordance with Ma- 
rine Corps directives concerning men 
under 18 years of age and those with 
less than four months’ training. 

E group: Those officers and enlisted 
men being held in a non-combat area 


replacements, 


awaiting disposition in accordance with 
Marine Corps directives concerning per- 
sonnel who have been hospitalized twice 
as a result of wounds received in com 
bat and sole surviving sons 


* Headquarters group: Officers and en- 
listed men permanently assigned to the 
casual company for duty, casual of- 
ficers and enlisted men assigned duties 
necessary and peculiar to functions of 
the company, and personnel awaiting 
disposition. 

When the men have been assigned to 
groups they undergo organized train- 
ing according to their physical fitness 
Those who are assigned to A group 
are put on a two-week strenuous train- 
ing and conditioning program. They 
fire the rifle and machine gun on one 
of the camp's two rifle ranges, go on 
conditioning marches, get bayonet and 
grenade instruction and go through the 
camp's three obstacle courses—two 
natural and one man-made. Their last 
three days of training are spent on field 
problems. They participate in platoon 
firing, night attacks and defensive prob 
lems. On their return to Otsu from the 
Aebano range where the final problems 
are conducted, the men are transferred 
to the € grovp. After another oppor- 
tunity to discuss personal problems and 
a clothing check they are transported to 
Itami to be flown back to the Ist Ma 
rine Division 


and Sergeant John J. Horkan. From Camp Otsu, Kyoto 
is merely a 30-minute trip via the Japanese railroads 





In addition to plenty of physical training, Marines 


at Otsu also have a heavy classroom study schedule 





Otsu trainees scramble up and over obstacle ladder 
during ''PT" class. Camp has three obstacle courses 


The men assigned to 8 group get a less 
rigid training and conditioning course 
Class room study and short hikes make 
up the bulk of their training. Some are 
detailed to jobs around the camp in 
accordance with the needs of the base 
others, both officers and enlisted men 
are assigned to one of the liaison teams 
at the various hospitals 

The 0 group personnel, those with less 
than four months training, and 1 
year-olds, are given a course of train 
ing in accordance with the amount of 
training that they have previously re 
ceived. Recently a group of 75 Ma 
mostly reserves, arrived at the 
camp and were found to be not fully 
qualified for combat service. The camp 


set up a six weeks 


rines 


training program 
When the men left for the division they 
were well-qualified to take their places 
in a rifle company Their instructors 
men who had been in the thick of the 
Korean fighting, had passed on their 
(Better 
than 98 per cent of the men stationed 
at Camp Otsu fought with the division 
in Korea. Most of them have 
evacuated for wounds.) 


combat experience to the 75 


been 


A heavy of the men in 


E group are awaiting verification as to 


vercentage 
g 


whether they have two Purple Hearts 
or that they are sole surviving sons 
Most of the Marines in the two Purple 
Heart class have just come in from the 
They have one Purple Heart 
show the 


hospital 
but their 
The casual company then con 


records do not 
second 
tacts the division for verification of 
the second Purple Heart. (They must 
hospitalized at least 48 
hours for each wound.) When the veri- 


have been 


fication comes through in both cases 
either two Purple Hearts or that they 
are sole surviving sons, they are either 
transferred to the States or to non 
combat duty at some other station in 
the Pacific 

The casual company is a catch-all 
for other type personnel who don't fit 
into the group 
Island may send men to Otsu who have 
returned from emergency leave in the 
States. Otsu makes sure that the men 
have proper clothing to return to Ko 
rea and furnishes them with transporta 
tion to Itami, from there they will be 
flown back to the division. 


categories. Treasure 


Swinging along the horizontal ladder looks, and is, 
rough at first, but trainees soon master the knack 


Wounded First Marine Air Wing 
Personnel also come to Camp Otsu 
When these men report in from the 
hospital, they are outfitted with proper 
clothing and sent to Marine Wing Serv 
ice Squadron-1 at Itami 

Recently 214 men arrived from the 
airfields and foxholes of Korea from 
the wing and division for screening and 
testing for entrance into Officers’ Candi 
date School. They got to Otsu a week 
ahead of their examination papers 
Colonel Robert C. Burns, Commanding 
Officer of the Ist Provisional Casual 
Company, realizing that the men would 
be a little rusty on some of the subjects 
in which they would be tested, arranged 
for a one-week refresher program. He 
got a mathematics instructor and 700 
text books from the Army in Osaka 
During an interview with the candidates 
he found that several of them had de 
grees from colleges and universities. He 
their aid in teaching other 
subjects. The course was set up with 
the candidates attending voluntarily. 
Most of them took advantage of this 
splendid opportunity. As a result, bet 
ter than 52 per cent of the candidates 
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In the training at Camp Otsu they lay heavy stress on 
the art of keeping one's skin intact during combat; one 


and we 
ico 

ompany’'s 

a locator system 

endeavors to prepare a 

man who has gone to or 

vision for any reason. They 

information from transfer 

sualty reports, or any other 

of identification that will help 

them spot every man for easy identifi 

ation and location. At Camp Otsu, the 

Field Sergeant Major's 


troop locator who has a card on every 


office has a 


man who has either gone through the 
camp or who is at the camp at the 
present time They can provide im 
mediate information on a man's where 


abouts if he is on the camp; if he has 


eft Otsu his destination has been re 
orded on the card. The Post Office's 
lirectory service readdresses mail to 

men in hospitals and new duty 
stations. A short time ago 500 bags of 
il hit the post office for directory 
e in one day. The post office crew 
hed in and in short order had the 
4) n 


its way to the proper addresses 


The Casual Company at Camp Otsu 


onsiderably larger than most com- 

lies. The scope of the organization 

forced it to take on functions nor- 
nally attributed to larger organizations 
A disbursing office, a military police 
and brig detachment, a post office and 
other similar units were added as the 
need grew. The organization is more of 
a detachment than a company 


: oh P 
phase is bayonet instructions. Here Master Sergeant 
Frank V. Cutting demonstrates a very effective thrust 


Colonel stresses 
physical 
training for the casuals who will return 
to Korea. He demands that the men 
fire both small arms and machine guns 
His teaching staff, headed by chief in 
MSgt. Frank V. Cutting, is 
composed of combat veterans of both 
the Korean fighting and War II. These 
instructors. like Cutting, an outstanding 
NCO, arc rable to give their students 
the inside scoop on what to expect when 
they return to Korea 

During last winter the outgoing drafts 
were outfitted with cold weather cloth- 
ing and gear; then they were given de- 
tailed instruction in cold weather hy 
giene by men who had actually had a 
taste of cold weather fighting. This is 


Burns particularly 


conditioning and weapons 


structor 





one of Camp Otsu’s advantages; since 
it is near to Korea the nature of the 
traffic flowing through the company 
provides a steady stream of men with 
exceptional combat experience. These 
men can be utilized to act as instruc- 
tors, thoroughly capable of passing on 
their valuable experiences to the less 
skilled 

The First Provisional Casual Com- 
pany has fingers extending all over 
Japan and Korea. Liaison teams are 
attached to all Navy and Army hos 
pitals to take care of the paper work 
involving Marine patients and to see 
to it that the men have the proper cloth 
ing and get their mail and pay on time 

Once a Marine has been wounded and 
is sent to a hospital, his staff returns 
are forwarded from the Wing or the 
Division to the casual company. He be 
comes their responsibility until he is 
transferred back to duty again. It takes 
a huge personnel section to handle all 
this paper work but the oversized com- 
pany takes it all in its stride. When 
the job gets too big for the personnel 
on hand, they recruit qualified men 
from one of the groups to help out with 
the work. The same procedure is used 
by other departments 

Although the casual company is 
large and complex, it hasn't forgotten 
the human element in Marine lives 
They know that a man needs a little 
liberty when he gets out of the hospital 
They give him a six-day convalescent 
leave when he reports in. He can either 
go to a rest hotel or take six days open 
gate liberty. If he prefers a rest hotel, 
he sees Ist Lt. Lester A. Kessler, the 
Special Services officer. The lieutenant 
arranges hotel reservations at the 
Biwako hotel if he’s an enlisted man 
or the Miyako if he’s an officer. The 
lieutenant is also responsible for all 
the splendid recreational facilities the 
camp provides 

The regular liberty at Camp Otsu 
is rated as excellent. A Marine can 
either stay in Otsu or take a fast 30 
minute train trip to Kyoto. Kyoto. the 
ancient capital of Japan, has no in 
dustrial value so the allies spared the 
city. Its beautiful temples and build 
ings are a splendid target for the Ma 
rine with a camera full of film. Sou 
venirs are considerably cheaper in 
Kyoto than elsewhere and as a result 
the mails from Camp Otsu are filled 
with, packages, gifts for folks back 
home 

All in all, duty in Camp Otsu is hard 
to beat. It’s a pleasure stop for a 
Marine whether he is going to or com 
ing from Korea. Aside from this, the 
camp has been doing a major job of 
rehabilitating and retraining the wound- 
ed so they can return to combat fully 
rested and well prepared for future 
battle in the field END 
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Machine gunners keep in trim at Otsu by running off speed meets. 
Time for setting up gun the day this picture was taken: 17 seconds 
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Otsu graduates who are slated to join the First Marine Division in 
Korea get a final field check. Captain W. Wallace inspects "C"' group 
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KOREAN 
CHRONOLOGY 2+ 


Americans are anxious to read the Korea story’s 


last chapter. Marines are helping to write it now 


ARINE ground and air units 
have participated in the fol 
lowing list of combat actions 


began. The 
available 


Since the Korean conflict 
list is incomplete 
historical data have not been totally 
Bifted and evaluated. The lack of men 


fion in this chronology of the invaluable 


because 


fogistical support by other units of the 
Wnited Nations team in Korea is not 
intended in any manner to detract from 
She credit due them 


25June50 
North Koreans cross 
South Korea 
2ZJulyS0 
General Douglas MacArthur requests 
immediate dispatch of a Marine Regi 
Mental Combat Team with its own air 
This was inception of the Ist 


38th parallel to 


invade 


Support 
Provisional Marine 
of the Sth Regiment, Ist Battalion of 
the llth Marines, and Marine Aijir 
Group 33. A total of 6534 men, includ 
ing supporting Brigade com 
Mander was BrigGen Edward A. Craig 
1NulyS0 
Ist Provisional Marine Brigade sails 
for Far East; Japan bound. UN mili 
tary situation in Korea deteriorates. 
General MacArthur orders Brigade di- 
rectly to Korea 
1SJul 
R5Ds of two Mariffe transport squad- 
; fic for airlift oper- 


rons igned to P 
atiodl te and fro Korea. 


Brigade, composed 


troops 


1 alySo 
Corgifigndant gierts Organized Re- 


jactive duty immedi- 
tsidential authoriza- 
cArthur asks Joint 
ovide a war strength 
me ith appropriate air 
pa 2Hul 
4 Ma AS , ‘ 
serve Jnyaha ac 
\ : lyse 

Fi¢st units @ ganized Reserve re- 

port for active duty. 
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bh. Genet 
th 


s Organized Re- 
e duty 


2August50 
ProvMarBrig lands at Pusan. 
40 miles from Pusan seaport. 
3August50 
Main body of Brigade moves east by 
Masan in 8th 


First 
Enemy 


rail to bivouac near 
Army reserve 
3AugustS0 
First Marine aviation mission against 
North Koreans was flown from the car- 
rier_Sicily by eight Corsairs 
4August50 
First evacuation of 
helicopter 


casualties by 


6AugustS0 

First Marine aviation missions flown 
from the carrier Badoeng Strait against 
North Koreans when Major Arnold A 
Lund and Robert F. Steinkraus led two 
F4Us in strikes against 
areas west of Chinju, along the Nam- 
gang River 


divisions of 


7August5S0 
Commandant began calling the Vol- 
unteer Reserve 
7-13August50 
First ProvMarBrig, as a part of Task 
Force Kean, counterattacks in the Sa- 
southern Korea. (8th an- 
niversary of Guadalcanal landing) 
10AugustSO0 
First Marine helicopter rescue in 
Korea effected by an HO3S-1 which 
rescued Captain Vivian M. Moses who 
was forced to ditch when his oil pres- 
sure failed 


chon area, 


1lAugust50 
Captain Moses’ plane was shot down 
by enemy small-arms fire and he be- 
came the first Marine aviator to be 
killed in combat in the Korean cam- 
paign. 
1SAugustS0 
First Marine Division reaches war- 
time strength (less 7th Marines) 27 
days after commencing its build-up 
from a peacetime Table of Organization. 
16AugustS0 
Army 10th Corps activated with 
MajGen Edward S. Almond in com- 
mand. Principal elements of Corps 
were Ist MarDiv and the U. S. Army's 
7th Infantry Division. 


e\wq 


17August50 
Seventh Marines activated from two 
understrength battalions of the 6th 
Marines. It was augmented by more 
Regulars and Reserves 
15-19August50 
First ProvMarBrig pulled back 25 
miles in Sachon area and recommitted 
to clear an enemy penetration east of 
the Naktong River in the vicinity of 
Yongsan. 
1-SSeptember50 
First ProvMarBrig counterattacks 
west of Yongsan to contain a second 
enemy crossing of the Naktong 
9September5S0 
First jet mission flown against an 
enemy by a Marine pilot was in an 
F-80 piloted by Captain Leslie E. 
Brown while attached to an Air Force 
fighter-bomber squadron in Korea. 
13SeptemberS0 
First ProvMarBrig deactivated and 
absorbed into the Ist MarDiv. 
1SSeptember to 7OctoberS0 
D-Day for the Inchon amphibious 
assault. Ist MarDiv lands, scales 32- 
foot sea wall, establishes beachhead, 
and strikes toward city of Inchon; 
Kimpo Airfield; Seoul; turns northward 
and drives into Uijongbu. Marine cas- 
ualties for Inchon-Seoul Operation: 417 
killed or died of wounds; five missing; 
and 1081 wounded (2/3 in battle for 
city and its approaches). Enemy: 4792 
prisoners and 13,666 casualties. 
18SeptemberS0 ; 
First plane to land on Kimpo air- 
field was a helicopter piloted by Cap- 
tain Victor A. Armstrong, USMC. It 
landed at 1000 and carried LtGen L. 
C. Shepherd, Commanding General, 





Fleet Marine Force, Pacific, as a pas- 
senger. 
25September50 
First casualty sustained by a Marine 
pilot flying a jet occurred when Cap- 
tain Leslie E. Brown was hit by enemy 
AA while destroying a gun position. 
Despite loss of part of a wheel he 
landed his F-80 on the mat without 
mishap. 
1SOctober50 
First MarDiv embarks for a second 
amphibious assault—on Korea's east 
coast 
260 ctober5S0 
First MarDiv makes unopposed land- 
ing at Wonsan; begins operations in 
Northeast Korea: establishes security 
for port of Wonsan and drives north- 
ward. 
3-7November5S0 
First MarDiv’s first meeting with 
Chinese opposition 
1SNovember5S0 
Marines reach Chosin 
conduct operations to provide security 
of Main Supply Route and consolidate 
positions 


Reservoir; 


26November5S0 
Chinese Communist Forces enter war 
in strength; attack and isolate Marine 
offensive in vicinity of Chosin Reser- 
voir; cut Main Supply Route between 
Yudam and also between Hagaru-ri and 
Koto-ri 
29November-3December5S0 
Marines turn back Chinese Com- 
munist Forces attacks in Hagaru-ri 
sector; Main Supply Route again cut 
between Hagaru-ri and Koto-ri and also 
between Koto-ri and Chinhung-ni; Ist 
MarDiv assembles in Hagaru-ri for 
drive to Hungnam 
5-7December5S0 
First MarDiv evacuates wounded by 
air and then fights through to Koto-ri 
6December50 
First time in any war a transport- 
type plane was used as a tactical air 
direction center. (TADC) To continue 
effective close air support for the Ist 
MarDiv during the withdrawal from 
Hagaru-ri an R5D was pressed into the 
job of operating the tactical Command 
Post in the air over the battle area 
which functions it maintained for six 
days 
10December5S0 
First Marine jet squadron in Korea 
commenced combat operations. 
11December50 
First MarDiv, after fighting through 
50 miles of tortuous mountain terrain 
under constant Chinese Communist 
Forces attacks, reaches Hungnam. 
1SDecember50 
First MarDiv sails from Hungnam 
for Pusan. 
18DecemberS0 to 27January51 
First MarDiv active against enemy 
guerrillas in Masan-Pohan-Sondong- 
Andong areas. Enemy pressure reduced 
as Marines force the 10th North Korean 


Division to abandon guerrilla activity 
and withdraw northward. 
28December5S0 

First Bell helicopters (HTL) arrived 

in Japan for delivery to a Marine ob- 

servation squadron in Korea. This 


marked Marine aviation’s first “piggy- 
back” delivery of a number of planes, 


flown one third around the world in 
R5Ds. 
25JanuaryS1 
First evacuation mission by an HTL. 
Before most evacuation of wounded had 
been performed by HO3S-1s. 
1-17February5l 
Anti-guerrilla operations continue 
SFebruarySl 
First night evacuation of wounded 
by helicopter was executed by an HTL. 
21February51 
First MarDiv reenter frontlines to 
participate in Operation Killer. 
24FebruarySl 
Marine MajGen O. P. Smith assumes 
command of IX Corps on death of 
MajGen Bryant E. Moore, U.S.A. 
BrigGen Lewis B. “Chesty” Puller 
temporarily commands Ist MarDiv 
27MarchS1 
First MarDiv reaches and occupies 
a 28,000-meter sector on the Cairo line, 
north of Hongchon. 
1-21April51 
First MarDiv in general advance 
north to the Hwachon Reservoir. 
21April51 
Marine carrier-based planes made 
first aerial contact with enemy planes. 


Captain Philip C. DeLong shot down 
two Yaks and Ist Lieutenant Harold 
D. Daigh destroyed one and damaged 
another. 
22AprilS1 
Chinese Communist Forces launch 
all-out “Spring Offensive.” 
23AprilS1 to 27AprilS1 
First MarDiv slows, halts, and finally 
smashes Chinese Communist Forces’ 
attempts to turn left flank of LX Corps; 
Marines establish a defense line south 
of Chunchon. 
26April51 
MajGen Gerald C. Thomas relieves 
MajGen O. P. Smith as Commanding 
General of Ist MarDiv. 
9May51 
Marine Corps Corsair fighters and 
Panther jets of Ist Marine Air Wing 
participate in more than 300-plane 
Sinuiju raid with the Sth Air Force 
Biggest raid of war to date. Near Yalu 
River. 
17MayS51 
Chinese Communist Forces make 
second heavy strike of “Spring offen- 
sive”; Marines stand firm and repulse 
all enemy attacks in their sector; as- 
sume frontage of 2nd Infantry Division 
when that unit's flank is threatened by 
defeat of ROKs on the right. 
23MayS51 
First MarDiv counterattacks north- 
ward; drives toward Yanggu at east end 
of Hwachon Reservoir. 
31MayS!1 
Marine tank-infantry 
Yanggu 


patrols enter 


1-10June51 

First MarDiv on the line east of 
Hwachon Reservoir claws out daily 7 
gains of 1000 to 2000 meters over one 
ridge line after another against fiercely 
resisting North Koreans. From prewar 
fortified positions the enemy directed ” 
the heaviest fire to date on Marines. 
Weather prevtnted desired air support 
and Marines fixed bayonets for violent 
hand to hand combat on ridge tops 

16JuneS1 
MarDiv reaches its objective 
on a line running northeast from 
Hwachon Reservoir through the 
“Punch Bowl,” a _ gigantic volcanic 
crater, to the Sea of Japan. On the 
first anniversary of the Korean war, 
U.S. Marine ground troops were daily 
patroling before their sector and pre- 
pared for any enemy counterattacks. 
Marine air which was land based was 
established in good position to render 
support missions in the least time. 
30JuneS! 

The “Flying Nightmares,” a Marine 
Tigercat squadron, made the first kill 
ever made with the F7F when it 
knocked down a PO-2 which was seen 
to crash on the bank of the Han River 
near Seoul about 0130 on the night of 
30June-1July51. END 
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On their first anniversary in Korea, Marine 
fliers celebrated by hitting enemy troop positions and 


weapons installations in the Hwachon Reservoir area 


When the Ist Division hit a Chinese 
road block, it welcomed air support 

















by MSgt. Fred G. Braitsch, Jr. 


LIERS of the First Marine 

F Aircraft Wing recently cele- 

brated the end of their first 
year of aerial warfare against the Com- 
munists with attacks against enemy 
positions far behind ‘the front lines 
with both land and carrier-based air- 
craft. 

More than a year ago—August 3, 
1950—eight Marine Corsair fighter- 
bombers of the famed “Black Sheep” 
squadron roared down the flight deck 
of the escort carrier, Sicily, and lifted 
the globe and anchor into the Korean 
sky. Their attack on North Korean 
positions southwest of Chinju sparked 
the fuse of an aerial assault that has 
relentlessly plagued the North Korean 
and Chinese fighting forces both day 
and night, in good weather and bad 

Since then, tons of bombs, thousands 
of rockets and uncountable machine 
gun and cannon projectiles have been 
delivered to the enemy. The results 
have been startling. With traditional 
Marine thoroughness, the Red invaders 
have been blasted wherever they have 
been attacked. A truck column lumber- 
ing down a dark North Korean road, 
a tank moving up to attack friendly 
positions, or enemy troops holding up 
the advance of United Nations forces, 
have been attacked with exceptional 
vigor by Reserve and Regular airmen 
flying side by side. The exceptional 
show of airmanship has proved once 
again that Marine peace-time training 
pays off when Marine fliers swap water- 
filled bombs for the high explosive 
type, and target ranges for enemy 
positions Regular and Reserve ma 


Gruelling flying at Hagaru-ri airstirp took its toll. Crewmen of this burning Marine transport escaped unharmed 
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When the ground troops made Kimpo airfield available, the "Tigercats” 
(a night fighter squadron of Grumman F7Fs) got into the Korean scrap 


neuvers and squadron problems held 
during the lull between World War II 
and the Korean fighting gave the Ma- 
rines the skill that has paid off in the 
enemy's destruction and the saving of 
countless lives in the present conflict 
On their first anniversary in Korea, 
Marine fliers hit enemy troop positions 
and weapons installations in the Hwa- 
chon Reservoir area. On the east coast, 
three Marine fliers knocked out an 
enemy automatic weapons position with 
a direct napalm hit, killing the enemy 
gun crew. Along the east coast, south 
of Kosong, a flight of Marine Panther- 
jets bombed and strafed enemy troops 
entrenched on a hill. The forward air 
controller directing the strike advised 
the airmen that they had delivered 100 
per cent coverage to the hill and that 
friendly 
ready to move in 


troops were poised nearby, 


Other Marine aerial attacks slugged 
at troops, bridges, roads and store- 
houses around Pyonggang and Kum- 
song in the central sector 

During their first year of war, the 
Marine airmen flew more than 34,000 
loaded with bombs, rockets, 
napalm and machine cannon. The dis- 
tance fiown during these sorties would 
carry a pilot around the globe almost 
760 times 

Although the Marines specialize ig 
the close air support of United Nationg 
ground troops, they have taken off 
night intruder missions, day armed 
reconnaissance and photographic mis+ 
sions. Nearly 15,000 of the 34,006 
sorties were flown in support of troops 
during daylight hours and 200 at night, 
The night intruders piled up 3000 night 
sorties. About 12,000 day armed 
searches and approximately 700 photo4 


sorties 
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MARINE AIR WAR (cont.) 


napalm bombs to Corsairs for further delivery to Communists 





Marine jet pilots in Korea get the word to fire up and fly! Pilots 


graphic sorties filled out the largest 
share of Marine flying action 

The Black Sheep” squadron held 
the distinction, for one day, of being 
the only Marine air unit in Korea 
They were followed into action the next 
day, August 4, by the “Deathrattlers’ 
flying from the escort carrier, Badoeng 
Strait. These two squadrons carried 
the Marine air banner across the K« 
rean sky until the end of August when 
hey were joined by the after-dark 
squadron, the Flying Nightmares 
The night squadron operated from ar 
airstrip in Japan 

The Marine airmen quickly estab 
lished a brand of close air support that 
was much in demand by United Na 
tions ground units. They helped lessen 
the terrific odds against our ground 
troops by the tremendous pounding 
they gave the enemy. During the In 
chon landing, Marine fighter planes 
supported Marine and other UN troops 
after clobbering the enemy-held beach 

When ground troops made Kimpo- 
uirfield outside Seoul available, Marine 
air power in Korea doubled. Two addi- 
tional day fighter squadrons the 
Checkerboards” and the “Devil Cats” 
flying the Corsair. and a night fighter 
squadron, the “Tigercats” with Grum- 
man F7Fs were added 

During the now famous fight out of 
the Chosin Reservoir, the First Marine 
Air Wing was bolstered by the newly 
arrived “Pantherjets” flying the speedy 
Grumman F9F jets. Ground leaders 
during the fight from encirclement, 
credited Marine airmen with greatly 
aiding the successful fight to the sea. 

A Marine observation squadron, 
landing with the First Marine Brigade, 
made history with the thousand and 
one odd jobs they performed in their 
light grasshopper planes and helicop- 
ters. They made the helicopter a new 
word in modern battle planning and 


with their daring feats, they put words 
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Marine airmen flew more than 
34,000 sorties with bombs, rockets, 


napalm during first year in Korea 


Speed is of the essence as these Marine airmen rearm their Corsair 
fighter-bomber for repeated strikes against the Chinese Commies 








MARINE AIR dan (cont.) 
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Marine helicopter lands, takes aboard wounded - 
rifleman for quick evacuation to a hospital ship ~ — f 
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A Marine observation squadron helped make 





the helicopter a new word in modern battle planning 


and pictures of their deeds on the front 
pages of newspapers all over the world 
The small squadron evacuated wounded, 
rescued downed pilots from behind 
enemy lines and from the sea, spotted 
for artillery, scouted, and provided 
general taxi and courier service which 
carried personnel, messages and battle 
plans between the front line troops and 
their headquarters 

Marine transport squadrons added 
thousands of miles to their peacetime 
records by airlifting men and material 
from the States and delivering them to 
wherever they were needed in Korea 
the transport squadrons fiving the two 
engined Douglas R4Ds and four 
engined R5Ds set up a regular airline 
schedule when Korean roads proved 
too rough for the normal transporta 
tion of much needed men and supplies 
When airstrips were unavailable or 
when ground troops were encircled, the 
Marine transports air-dropped tons of 
material. Casualty evacuations and later 
firefly’ missions were added to the 
can-dos of the transporters 

The “electronic eyes” of a Marin 
Air Control Group were added to the 


<< ——__. 


Headlight-equipped helicopter scoops 
up injured Marine to transfer to hospital 








First Division strikes camp at Koto-ri before fighting its way down 
mountains. Icy gales and attacking Communists made the trip hazardous 


aerial might in the Korean 


These radar-equipped squad 


Marine 
fighting 
rons not only screened the Korean skies 
but their tactical 
air control units called in air strikes 
for Marine and other United Nations 


for enemy aircraft 


ground units 

Marine airmen who arrived with the 
Marine Brigade were 
Brigadier General Thomas J. Cushman 
then deputy wing commander. Later 
when the wing itself moved into Korea, 
the control of Marine air reverted to 
the Wing's boss, Major General Field 
Harris. When Gen. Harris returned to 
the States, Gen. Cushman moved up as 
Wing commander. Major General Chris 
tian F. Schilt took over the command 
of the First Marine Air Wing in July 
when Gen. Cushman was transferred 
back to the States 

Most of the Marines who came out 
with the brigade and those of the first 
wing units in Korea have returned to 
the States. Some of them have been 
discharged. Others are training new men 
for the fights that may be ahead of 
them. But this much is certain, the 
new men will have a tough job trying 
to equal the record of courage and 
skill that has been established by a 
group of Marines who believed that 
no job was too tough for them and 
proved beyond a doubt that Marine 


commanded by 


aviation is a necessary element in any 
campaign whether it is an amphibious 
assault or a land action END 


A Marine observation squadron made 
history in these flighty grasshoppers 








Women 


_ RESERVES 


Women Marines take their place in ranks during 
Armed Forces Day parade in Washington, D. C. 


HEN Uncle Sam ordered 

WX the Male Marine Reserve 
units to active duty shortly 

after the outbreak of hostilities in Ko 
rea he also called the Women Marines 


who were serving in the 13 Organized 
Women Reserve Platoons throughout 


the United States. These platoons were 
attached to the parent male Organized 
Reserve units. 

In addition to the Organized Reserve 
Platoons, women also served in the 
Volunteer Reserve. Although the Volun- 


teers were not called involuntarily, 


by Sgt. John P. McConnell 
Leatherneck Staff Writer 


many of them requested active duty 
when they saw their sister Marines 
called to the colors 

One woman gave up her job in 
Alaska and another came all the way 
from India to go on active duty as 
Marines. 

Every day, Major Frances B. Jack- 
son, Officer-in-Charge, of the Women 


One woman gave up her job in Alaska, another 
came all the way from India to go on active duty 


Reserve Branch at Headquarters, Ma- 
rine Corps, gets letters from women in 
the Volunteer Reserve requesting active 
duty. 

Thanks to an efficient training pro- 
gram, the women called with the 
Organized Reserve Platoons were, for 
the most part, immediately integrated 
into Marine posts and stations through- 
out the land. 

For every desk job they took over 
in the States it meant another fighting 
Marine went to Korea. There are 
plenty of dead Reds because some WR 


American women were on the march again. 


From their ranks came relief for desk-tied Marines 











Photo by SSet. C. FP. 


Private First Class Rita V. Jacques of Holden, Massachusetts, talks 
over office routine with Corporal Lewis Buck of Bennington, Vermont 


Pierce 


made it possible for a man to sub- 
stitute hand grenades and a rifle for 
carbon sheets and paper clips. 
Despite personnel problems, to insure 
a well trained force any Woman Re- 
servist who had not had enough train- 
ing was sent to the Marine Corps Re- 
cruit Depot at Parris Island, S. C., for 
basic training - 
Women have served in the Marine 
Corps before. During the latter part of 
World War I, 300 female Reservists 
served in minor clerical capacities. 
Newspaper men called them “Ma- 
rinettes,”’ vexing the fair sex. They per- 
formed jobs well during their short 
stay in the Marine Corps (less than a 
year) and received a. regular Marine 
pay of $25 a month 
Modern Women Marines first ap- 
peared on February 13, 1943, when a 
small group was sworn in as Women 
Reserves. Enlistment skyrocketed until 
July, 1945, when the approved peak 
strength of 18,000 was reached 
Almost overnight, in the accelerated 
tempo of the war, WRs were doing all 
sorts of work that was formerly looked 
TURN PAGE 


Photo by SSet. Stanley Tretick, USMC 


On Oahu, Women Marines, WAVES and SPARS their arrival in Hawaii. Wahine in native costume 
were guests of honor at a native feast celebrating was a hula dancer who performed during the luau 





made up 87 per cent of the enlisted 
complement 

Ever eager to get closer to the fight- 
ing, a contingent of WRs was sent to 
Hawaii where they served at Pearl 
Harbor and at MCAS, Ewa. Nearly 
1000 were serving there when VJ Day 
came 

With the end of World War II 
hostilities came a reduction in Marine 
Corps personnel. The WRs were cut 
to about 200 and this small group 
served at Headquarters, Marine Corps 

Veteran WRs who had served during 
World War II formed the nucleus of 
women selected for regular duty when 
the Women's Armed Service Integra 
tion Act of June 12, 1948, was made 
into law 

In addition to the Regulars, the Or 
ganized Women Reserve Platoons were 
authorized. The first was formed at 
Kansas City, Mo., on April 14, 1949 
and the last was organized at Dallas, 
Texas, on February 1, 1950, less than 
six months before the fighting broke 





WOMEN RESERVES (cont.) 








out in Korea 

The job of the Organized Women 
Reserve was to provide trained women 
to meet the mobilization needs of the 


Pr Capt. Pat Terry, USMC 
Private Dorothy Furman served as a 
plane mechanic during World War Il 


MEN ONLY.” They 
the grease of kitchens to 
grease of jeeps, trucks and air 
Old hands were amazed to find 
performing the unglamorous 

ricians, painters, aviation 
d even plumbers. Then, as 


n purpose was to, “Free 


Marines in perma 
States 25 were WRs 
Marine Corps, WRs 


» 


During War |!1 Women Reserves sailed 
for overseas duties at Pearl Harbor 











Marine Corps 

Although the majority of women 
called to active duty filled administra- 
tive billets, others served as photog- 
raphers, cartographic draftsmen, control 
tower operators, construction surveyors, 
radio repair technicians and recruiters 

Officers for the Reserve are now 
chosen from college students and grad- 
uates, enlisted women of the Regular 
Marine Corps and the Marine Corps 
Reserve. Candidates attended the an- 
nual summer Women Officers Training 
Class at the Marine Corps Schools, 
Quantico, Va 

Women Marines, Regular and Re- 
serve alike, proved their value wher- 
ever they went. Many a skeptical Old 
Salt has taken his hat off to the ladies 
after observing their spirit, smartness 
and efficiency 

In the public eye, too, Women Ma- 
rines have created a favorable impres- 
sion. In New Orleans stands a huge 
bronze statue of a Woman Marine 
erected in the memory of women who 
served in the Mafine Corps during 
World War II. The statue was erected 
by the people of New Orleans in 1943 
This was the first such monument in 
the United States dedicated to the 
women of America’s Armed Forces 

To their credit, the WR platoons in 
peacetime never compromised their 
standards in accepting enlistees. For 
example, there was an applicant in St 
Louis, Mo., who tried to join but was 
rejected for being overweight. Later 
36 pounds lighter, she was sworn in 

WRs have shown that they are an 
effective link in the Marine Corps 
chain. Like their brother Reservists 
they provided a reservoir of trained 
personnel that could be called upon in 
an emergency 

A testimonial to WRs is the fact that 
in major cities throughout the nation 
Organized Women Reserve Platoons are 
again being formed. Once more a.com 
petent force is being readied which will 
be on call to serve, wherever and when 
ever the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps directs 

The WRs, like their sister Regulars 
are here to stay END 


Photo by Pfc John Stearns, USMC 


San Francisco's Women Marine Reservists leave for boot training 
at the Marine Corps Recruit Depot, Parris Island, South Carolina 
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Three new Women Marines wave from statue of a Woman Marine 
Reservist in New Orleans as they celebrate their recent enlistment 
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OST of the natives didn’t ap 
M pear for a day or so, but the 
“Old One” came, limping and 

stumbling on weak and feeble legs to 
meet the first mechanical alligators that 
wallowed onto the beach and dropped 
their clanging jaws. With blinking, 
rheumy eyes he watched the disgorged 
men, packed and strapped with machine 
guns, mortars, rifles and grenades, run- 
buckety-kneed and wobbling to fall in 
the sand and begin looking for targets 
And then he shuffled along, the ash 
soft dust of the island’s dry season fog 
ging at his heels and sifting back onto 
the crisp, brown grass, until he came 
to a little ulcer made in the ground 
by a field artillery shell 

J. P. Macarelli was shifting his gaze 
from right to left, and as he saw the 
dirty, bare, black legs before him he 
rolled his body to the side to bring 
the BAR around. But before he could 
fire he saw that this was no Nip 

The old man stood there. The G- 
string he had taken from a dead Japa- 
nese soldier was still new, but the 
wisps of his shirt, ragged and clotted 
by dirt, simpered about him as the 
wind pulled at the strands. 


His skin was a dull, gray black, like 
dusty street paving, and when he 
smiled the lips wrinkled back over 
blood red gums and black, filed teeth 
worn to match stick size. And he was 
old, maybe 45, maybe 60, but as the 
jungle goes, old almost to death 

And he was thin with the thinness 
of starvation, his bones sticking out 
here and there as if the skin had been 
sewn loosely over a bundle of sticks 

Macarelli looked at him for a mo- 
ment and reached for a K ration, but 
someone shouted, “All right! Let’s go!” 
The Marine flipped the safety on his 
BAR, yet before he could rise, the old 
man over and touched him 
lightly, once, on the helmet 

Then the old man drew his hand 
back and watched Macarelli stand up, 
<rouch and trot forward into the noise 
and spurts of sand. 

By late afternoon Macarelli’s platoon 
had moved not only across the high 
ground before them but onto the second 
low, dry hill. It had been easier than 
they had expected, and, all day, look- 
ing over their shoulders to see how far 
they had come, how home-like and 
safe the ships looked or to watch fof 
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Marines found more life in the jungle than Japs; 
they met a tired, dirty old man, who refused to die 








THE GLADHANDER (cont.) 


by-passed snipers, they had seen the 
ld man, shuffling along in the little 
louds of dust that rose at his feet. The 
figure lapsed farther back and became 
more indistinct as he grew weaker 
through the day; but the shambling, 
broken walk was always unmistakable 
and the men called over to Macarelili 
Hey. Mac. your boy’s still with us,” 
or “Your recruit ain't quit yet, Mac.” 

Then, almost at dark, they flushed a 
sniper, a sniper who'd lost his nerve 
He was hidden in a spider hole, and he 
jumped out and ran when they were 
about 50 yards from him. A lonely 
little figure, trying to get to the safety 
of the jungle, he dodged and twisted 
running for his life 
their rifles and began firing 

In the hazy light they all missed him, 
and just before he reached the edge of 
the jungle he pointed his rifle back at 
them, holding it by one hand, never 
looking behind him nor breaking his 
Pace, and fired. Then he hit the jungle 
hard 

It was so ridiculous that they began 
laughing, shouting, pointing at where 
lie'd torn into the heavy vines. Then 
@meone turned and saw Macarelli ly 
img on the ground. The unaimed bul 
et had hit him in the forehead 

They had gone only 100 yards when 
the word was passed to halt and they 
@llapsed on the reverse slope of a 
Hill, some trying to sleep, some opening 


as the men raised 


— = 


The Marines told the old man to “shove off," but he followed at a distance 


Tell him to get out of here, Lew,” 
one of the men said, and then a mortar 
shell hit in the middle of the platoon 

It was just one shell, a perfect hit, 
coming from somewhere in the jungle 
The men rolled and twisted, ran and 
fell, and when they looked up they were 
surprised to find that only one man was 
dead, although a Pfc held his arm 
where a piece of shrapnel had ripped 
through it 

The old man had run, too, but when 
he rose and started to walk back to 
the platoon, one of the men raised 
his rifle’ The Melanesian understood 
the gesture; he held up his hand, 
smiled, shook his head, shouted some- 
thing; but he came no closer 

‘That's right, Winser,” one of the 


sized anthology of poetry. Carrying a 
bad novel into an operation once and 
reading it three times, had cured him 
of experimentation 

“Well, why do you think he’s follow- 
ing us?” 

“He's lonesome maybe 
I know?’ 

“He's a spy,’ Corporal Jensen said 
“He's a jinx at best, and at the worst 
he’s a spy. I know it.” 

“You don’t know it,” Llewelyn said 

“No, he hasn't shown me his papers 
But if you're so smart, Llewelyn, why 
isn’t he up in the hills around his peo- 
ple? What's the idea of him following 
us around like this? All the other gooks 
took off for the timber.” 

Llewelyn took off his helmet, and, 


How should 


Some thought that the old man was a jinx or a gook spy. 


Nobody wanted him for a buddy after seeing what Mac got 
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their canteens, most of them, too tired 
to remove their packs, just leaning 
back and looking at the sky 

He's still 
said 

Who 


“The old man 


there one of the men 


He's still following 


Well 
buddy 
You mean after what Mac got? 

That's right. I don't want any luck 
like that.” 

No one said 
when the old native hobbled into the 
center of the group the men scooted 


I hope he don't pick me for a 


anything more, but 


back, edged away 


4% 
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He's a damned jinx.” 

The men moved over a little to a 
new position and quieted down again, 
squatting or lying here and there, but 
now farther apart 

One of them raised himself to his 
elbow and looked back at the little 
black, sitting on his haunches, smiling 
at them, waiting. “What do you think 
he’s following us for, Lew?” the man 
asked 

Beats me.” Corporal Llewelyn put 
his book face-down across his knee 
Llewelyn read all the time—in chow 
line, pay line and aboard ship. But in 
combat he packed only Von Clause- 
witz’ abridged “On War” and a pocket 


men yelled 


q 


pulling a pack of Durham out of the 
top, began to roll a cigarette. “It may 
be that the old man’s an exile from his 
village. These people are poor, Jensen. 
So poor, that when a man can’t work 
any longer the village can't afford to 
have him around 

“Right here on this island they used 
to bury their oid people alive. Then 
the British made them cut that out, so 
they started just booting the old folks 
out of the village. No other village will 
take them in, so they just wander 
around ‘til they starve to death. Mayb« 
he’s one of those.” 

“So?” 


“So it may be that he’s lonesome. 





Just wants to be around somebody. Or, 
I don't know, maybe he’s looking for 
a handout. Poor devil's almost starved.” 

“But that don't keep him from being 
a jinx.” 

“Do you believe in jinxes 
Bullets don't.” 

“You saw what happened. And if 
he’s not a jinx he could still be a spy, 
couldn't he?” 

‘Possibly.” 

“Then give the old devil something 
to cat and tell him to hit the road.” 

Corp. Llewelyn walked back down 
the hill and the men watched him tear 
open the ration package and spread the 
food before the old Melanesian. Llew 
elyn stayed there a few minutes, and 
the men could see his hands move and 


Jensen? 


at night.” He began loosening the 
shovel from his pack. “I asked about a 
new lieutenant. Maybe we'll get one, 
maybe not.” 

“How about another corpsman?” 

“Maybe tomorrow. If any of you 
get hit I'll put a patch on it and a pill 
in your mouth. That's all they can do. 

But no one got hit that night, and if 
Stevens had kept under cover there 
would not have been any casualties 
the next day. 

In the morning the old Melanesian, 
sitting in about the same spot where he 
had spent the night, was watching them 
and waiting. Llewelyn walked part of 
the way down the hill and gave him a 
canteen from a dead Nip. 

And all that day the old man sat and 


Kileen and Castner can take the flanks, 
and Garcia will be the assistant BAR 
man.” 

“When are we gonna be relieved?” 

“We jump off at 0630 with the regi- 
ment. Just keep going ‘till I tell you to 
quit.” 

“When are we gonna be relieved?” 

“I'll wire the Chief this morning. Just 
hit the line and cover yourselves with 
dirt or glory.” 

Llewelyn, lying in the foxhole, grinned 
up at him. “Getting tough in your old 
age, Sarge?” 

“Boy, I hate to ask them to go in 
again, Lew.” 

“Yeah, the old man won't have any 
trouble staying up with this outfit now.” 

“Listen, Lew.” 


That night the little men paid their “respects’’ and all hell broke loose as grenades exploded and flares popped 


they saw the native nod his head and 
gesture 

When the 
the men asked, “You tell him to shove 
off, Lew?” 

No 

Why not? 

“I don't speak his lingo, and he 
savvy the pidgin.” Llewelyn 
picked up his book and began to read 

“I'll tell him,” Jensen said. “If he 
isn’t gone in the morning, I'll tell him 
in a way he'll understand. Put a round 
close to him and he'll get the idea 
War's tough enough without a jinx.” 

“What do you think, Krookie?" Pvt 
Wilson asked 
the old gook?” 

Platoon Sergeant Krukowski had 
just come back from talking with the 
company commander. “I think you'd 
better dig in. Two in a hole. We ain't 
been kissed yet, and it’s sure to come 


corporal returned one of 


doesn't 


“What's your guess on 


watched them, watched them from a 
distance them, grinning, 
giggling a little in his senility. Jensen, 
hot, irritated, waiting to be ordered into 
the jungle, waiting for the Nips to come 
out of the jungle, started once to shoot 
him and was stopped only by Llewelyn 
and Sgt. Krukowski 

That night they got kissed, the little 
men running over them and around 
them and by them while the flares 
popped and the grenades sparked 
through the darkness. In the morning 
Sgt. Krukowski had five men left 

“Well,” he said, “we'll have to spread 
‘em thin today.” 

“Yeah,” said Llewelyn 
‘em come and you see ‘em go.” 

Krukowski sat up on the side of the 
foxhole and raised his voice, fatigue 
dragging like a rough file at the edges 
of his words. “Wilson, you take the 
center with the BAR. Lew will scout. 


waving to 


“You see 


“Yeah?” 

“I think maybe you'd better make 
the old boy shove off today. 

“He'll starve, Krookie.”’ 

“I think he'd better go, anyway. I 
don't like what happened last night.” 

“Nobody liked it.” 

No, Lew, I don’t mean that. Maybe 
he is unlucky. We've caught it mighty 
hard.” 

‘You're no fool, Krookie. Don't talk 
like that. You don't believe in jinxes.” 

“Okay. But get rid of him before the 
day's over.” 

‘Anything you say, Krookie.” 

“And give us a good scout, Lew 
One good burst would ruin this outfit.” 
The platoon moved out slowly across 
the gentle, burnt-brown slope, each 
man with his piece held before him, 
each with his twisting and turning, the 
eyes suspicious and half-frightened, 

hoping to see before seen. 
TURN PAGE 
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THE GLADHANDER (cont.) 


Llewelyn turned in a good scout, 
wide, efficient and fast enough to keep 
them straight with the long, 
moving line of the regiment: but at 
0730 he came loping back to Krukow- 
ski and squatted down. 

What's the scoop, Lew?” 

Well, I haven't seen anything, 
Krookie. But if we're gonna get it, it’s 
at the foot of the There's a 
ravine backed by a little knoll and it's 
flanked by cane on either end.” 

“What kind of cover do we have go 


slowly 


slope 


ing in?’ 
Nothing It's 
front 
Can you scout the knoll?” 
‘It would take a long time 
they're there 
seen me.” 
“Okay.” The platoon sergeant thought 
“Maybe there's nothing 


wide open to the 


Krookie, 


and if they've already 


a moment 
there.” 

“Maybe not. If we went around them 
they wouldn't bother us, Krookie. The 
Hips have had enough.” 

“That wouldn't be cricket 
Geen told to clean as we go.” 

“Then it's a head on deal.” 

“Guess so. Fix your bayonet 
Hit ‘em at a run.” 

“Kiss the boys goodbye.” 

That's the way it goes."” Krukowski 
tarned to the five “Slip on your 

tcher boys. We're going to 
Make a pass at that ravine.” 

As they started down the slope, tak 
img fast little steps to keep their bal 
@nce. swiftly gaining momentum, their 
eyes fixed ahead on the brushy knoll 
Dlewelyn turned and saw the old 
Melanesian, standing, his head thrown 
Gack and black face split by a wick 
réd smile 

The Nambu on the knoll waited for 
sOme time. When it opened up the 
figst burst splintered the shin bone of 
the assistant BAR man. On the second 
burst a Pfc got it right in the stomach 

From then on the Nambu was chop 
chop-chopping all the way in, Llew 
elyn, Krukowski and one of the flankers 


We've 


We'll 


men 


knives 


were running, faster now. swiftly, each 
not able to watch the others, wondering 
who was left 

Wilson stopped, lowered the BAR to 
his hip, and the sweet and steady chomp 
of the automatic rifle began 

Then the BAR stopped, and the 
flanker dropped 

“Lew!” Krukowski 
swung his arm around to the rear. The 
two of them ran back toward a small 
ditch in the hill, the Nambu's bullets 
cutting about them and skittering off 
into the distance 

Up ahead of them Llewelyn saw the 
Melanesian loping toward the rear, the 


hollered and he 
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The old man stumbled after the 


Marine. His chance*had come 


rags flapping and the thin, starved legs 
bending and twisting. 

Llewelyn dropped beside the wounded 
Wilson for a moment and then got up 
and ran on, thrown almost off his bal 
ance as the Nambu chittered and a 
bullet hit his cartridge belt 

In the ditch, Krukowski was already 
lighting two cigarettes, his hand trem 
bling and his breath coming in jerks 

‘Thought you'd make it.” 

Thanks.” Llewelyn took the cigar 
ette. “Garcia all right?” 

Yeah.” Krukowski looked over to 
where the assistant BAR man was 
bandaging his leg. “Fastest damned 
hobble I ever saw.” 

That's all of us then.” 

How about Wilson?” 

Three right in the chest.” 

You get the BAR?” 

No. It got hit and jammed.” 

Farther down the ditch the Melansian 
sat watching them. “Okay, Pop,” Llew 
elyn said. “Hop to it.” He waved his 
thumb toward the knoll 

The old man shuffled to his feet and 
crawled out of the ditch. He stumbled 
down the hill toward the ravine. The 
Nambu fired one burst, missed and 
stopped. 


“Bet that'll throw the Nips,” Llew- 
elyn said. 

Krukowski knelt and watched over 
the edge of the ditch. “What the hell's 
he trying?” he said. 

“Watch.” 

The figure crow-hopped like a 
hobbled pony down the hillside, jerking 
and stumbling and falling until it 
reached the side of Wilson. Then it 
sat down, and the Melanesian took the 
BAR man’s hand. 

“He's going to bring Wilson out?” 

“No. He can't lift him. Watch.” 

Dimly they could see the native’s 
arm going up and down, holding the 
hand of the Marine whose head was 
turned toward him. Then the Nambu 
fired again, the old man’s head jerked 
to one side, and he fell over. 

“Quick and clean,” Llewelyn said 
He turned around and leaned his head 
back against the bank of the ditch 

“Great show for nothing,” Krukowski 
said 

“That's what he wanted.” 

“What do you mean, Lew?” 

“Well, the old boy did speak a little 
pidgin, Krookie. I lied about that. He 
spoke enough to tell me that my guess 
was right, he'd been booted out of his 
village and left to wander around and 
starve to death.” 

Llewelyn took a ration chocolate out 
of his pocket and began opening the 
package. “But I guess he loved that 
village. Loved the people who kicked 
him out. Loved his sons and daughters 
who'd let him starve. You see, Krookie, 
to him it wasn't anything bad. They 
were just following custom, and neces- 
sity, too, I guess 

“Anyway, somebody in the village 
crossed the Nips, fouled them up some 
way, and he saw the Nip soldiers burn 
the village out and shoot up the popu 
lation a bit. Well, he couldn't do any- 
thing about it, but he saw that we 
could, and that we were doing it 

“So, he just wanted to shake hands 
with some Marine, thank him, let us 
know he was glad we were here. I 
didn’t tell him the boys thought he was 
a jinx. I just told him he could comfort 
the first man that was dying. I figured 
Wilson was too far gone to mind. In 
fact, he may have been glad to see the 
old devil. It's there, I 
imagine.” 

Krukowski rubbed his cigarette out 
in the dirt. “Lew?” 

“Yeah?” 

“If that's all the old man wanted, why 
didn’t you shake hands with him your 
self?” 

Llewelyn got up and slung his rifle 
on his shoulder. “To tell you the truth, 
Krookie, I just wasn’t sure that maybe 
the boys weren't right about that old 
joker being a jinx.” END 


lonesome out 





BERNIE BIERMAN 
Football 


had a widespread love of 

athletics—and the athletes who 
play the game. They are fans—short 
for fanatics; critical, demanding, but 
essential. Fans make heroes; heroes 
make the game. And Marines have-an 
enviable reputation for their contribu- 


S ERVICEMEN have always 


tion of personal giants to the sport 
world 
Men like Frank Goettge, a football 
champion, Cheesy Neil, the Corps’ 
greatest all-around athlete, and Gene 
Tunney, a young sergeant of Marines 
when he boxed his way to the light- 
heavyweight title of the AEF in War I, 
were the heroes of the Marines. Grant- 
land Rice praised Goettge as one of the 
greatest backs he had ever seen. Neil 
was proficient in all sports—football, 
baseball, basketball, track, tennis or 
golf. Tunney became an All-American 
success story overnight. There were 
many others—Marines who topped all 
competition on the field of sport but 
the list was never fully compiled and 
the years have dulled the memory 
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GENE TUNNEY JOE BARTOS TED LYONS 
Boxing Track and Football Baseball 


Skeets Quinlan, triple threat 
man, was Diego's star in ‘50 


by TSgt. E. E. Ill and 
Sgt. R. A. Suhosky 


a £ S E w V e Leatherneck Staff Writers 


The Korean war cast a bleak outlook over the Marine sports 


world, but as in all emergencies, the Reserve has offered a helping hand 
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RESERVE ATHLETES (cont.) ; . 
The names of other athletes, more 
Marine sport panorama, \ 
- 
wich, Alvin Dark, Ted Williams, Dan : 
j 


- 
familiar in the 
e " : 
Bankhead, Gene Desautels, Joe Fulks = £ 
and Leo Rodak rolled across the sports > 
pages of Marine newspapers as Reserv ' ) si 
7 > 


Joe Maha, Marty Brill, Frankie Sink : 
ists after the sneak punch at Pearl 


Harbor made it necessary to swell the 
. . -. 


Corps to a war-time strength of half a eb 

million men ; Harry Agganis, of Boston U., Tony Vlastelica, Camp Pendleton 

. rye red headed Patty Berg en sparked Camp Lejeune in "50 hoopster from Aberdeen, Wash. 
isted in the Women Reserves one week 
she won the Tam O'Shanter 

nen’s open golf championship. Dick 

of Northwestern and Clipper 

of Villanova left their high 





oaching jobs for the “duration 


ook up with the Marines. All 


an’ «gridders, college stars and 


fessional athletes from all sport: 


Pfcs, sergeants, and platoon 


Athletics in the Corps soared 


became 
leaders 
Not all of the sports luminar " 

i their civilian pursuits. While 
Dame's All-American end Johr 
wr teamed with Elrey Hirsch to 
ports history at Camp Lejeune 
Dame's All-American quartet 


Bertelli was in the South 


hing Lejeune’s progress via 

Donegan, one of Man 

greatest basketball 

a sniper’s bullet on 

ict SOP one Marine 

wangle his char 

sportlight while chasing 

sainville, Pfc Bill Veeck 
sident of the Milwaul 

ball tean 
R. Carmassi, Pendleton swim 
star, likes the long distances 





wds, with 
Corps of 
recruiting 
harvest of 


Marines man 
at 


t pennants at . 
uneasy peace 
was ae / \ at Ta 
life and After War Il, Ted Williams and Mickey 
Vernon took up with the big league again 





Jerry Coleman and Hank Bauer starred in Marine baseball during 
World War Il and then were signed by the great New York Yankees 


Marines have always respected men like 


stripped garrisons of fighting men. Only 
skeleton crews endured until the Reserve 
might was asserted. The by-product of 
this drama was the parade of athletes 
which trooped across the sporting scene 
for the second time in a decade 

The war in Korea cast a bleak out 
look over the Marine sport world, but 
as in all emergencies the Reserve was 
called to lend a helping hand. Again as 
in World War II a new crop of cham 
pions was integrated throughout the 
Corps 

Foremost of these new stars to be 
called to active duty was little Eddie 
LeBaron, College of Pacific passing 
star, and field general of the College 
All-Stars that defeated the Philadelphia 
Eagles on Soldiers Field in the Fall of 
49. Eddie had to postpone a promising 
areer with the Washington Redskins’ 
pro team last year when he was called 


Jim McCann was outstanding 


a swimmer at Camp Pendleton 
al 


back into the Corps. The pigskin pitcher 
reported at the Marine Base, Quantico, 
Virginia, in time to lead the 1950 foot 
ball team to another banner year. Sec- 
ond Lieutenant LeBaron is now lead- 
ing a different team in Korea and 
occasionally pitches a serated pineapple, 
commonly known as a hand grenade 
Quantico’s basketball team acquired 
the services of Jack Nichols, former star 
for the University of Washington and 
the University of Southern California, 
where he made All-American. Nichols 
reported in time to play a full season 
during ‘50 and ‘51 and managed to 
break a couple of standing records in 
Marine basketball. He established a 
new Marine Corps scoring mark for a 
single game by dumping in 40 points 
Nichols is 
now at Camp Lejeune and will be 


against Davidson College 


shooting for new records this year 
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Dick Tomanek won 12 games 
in a row for Pl this season 


Bill Veeck acquired a couple of 
baseball players at Bougainville 


Frank Goettge, Cheesy Neil, Gene Tunney 


Elroy Hirsch starred for El 
Toro and Lejeune in War II 


Lavern Roach, best fighter 
of War Il, died in the ring 





ATHLETES 
(cont.) 


ww 


— 
Miss Patty Berg, golf champion, 
was an officer in the reserves 


QanTicy 


WARINES 


Jack Nichols, star of last year's 
Quantico five, scorched the net 


Harry Agganis, Boston U's contribu 
tion to the “49 All-American footbali 
squad, reperted in at Camp Lejeune to 
lend his old left hand and some much 
needed moral support to the Lejeune 
footballers. Agganis is one of the few 
left-handed pigskin pitchers in the game 
with the other two necessary ingredients 
that make up a triple-threat man 
Agganis played a full season with a 
mediocre Lejeune team that was cut to 
shreds when the Reds invaded Korea 
Despite this handicap, Lejeune and 
Agganis were in there pitching all the 
time 

The Korean situation and the integra 
tion of units from the Second Marine 
Division into the First Marine Division 
n Korea had chopped the Lejeune foot 
ball staff and team down to ten men 
Things looked mighty black on the old 
football horizon and Lejeune was con 
sidering the idea of dropping its 
schedule for the year. Only the arrival 
of Reserves made it possible for Le 

to field a team. They didn't win 
f their games but they were in there 
until the final gun and every 


nt knew he was in a football 


Joe Bartos had romped to 
Marine football fame between wars 
before he was adopted by the tribe of 
Washington Redskins Bartos had 


1eezed in a couple of games with the 


Ss i 
Skins before recall, and is now “some 
where in Korea Cy Waldrop, another 
headliner, made the team in Korea 
Until the coming of Nichols, the rangy 
Cy held the scoring records on Quan 
tico’s basketball court 

Sport had taken a last-row seat to 
the needs of war but Camp Pendleton 
snagged a bonus to rekindle its athletic 
program. When the Reserves came 
aboard, the Penites had Cloyce Box, 
one of professional football's leading 
ends last year with the Detroit Lions; 
Walt Szot, another National Football 
League gridder who played for the 
Chicago Cardinals, and Tony Vlastelica 
an able, young basketball player from 
Aberdeen, Washington. Don Clarkson 
from St. Louis and Len Kennett from 
Santa Anita were two sage golfing pros 
who soon had combat-training Marines 
whacking the white pills all over the 
course. Under their maneuvering, golf 
became the number one participant 
sport at Pendleton 

Ray Carmassi, who likes his swim 
ming, a sea at a time, won the Golden 
Gate Marathon, an ocean swimming 
race, for three consecutive years. Ted 
Prior a tennis-playing real estate 
attorney was eastern inter-collegiate 
singles champ at Princeton. Earl Oakes, 
Jr national roller skating champ for 
two years, carried CamPen to fifth place 


oe 


Walter Atcheson, distance man 
for Quantico's track team of ‘5! 


Eddie LeBaron, “T" man for 
Quantico's 1950 football team 





El Toro suffered the same temporary 
setback as Pendleton when the Korean 
hreworks began. The mass reactivation 
favored the El Toro sport picture with 
Wally Blydell, a husky righthander who 
once hurled for the Cincinnati Reds. 
Blydell dug into his major league past 
as he guided the ET baseball team 
Jim Sullivan, formerly of Holy Cross, 
braced the basketball team and batted 
a choice .343 while holding down first 
base on the local nine. Clayton Wall 
was another mainstay of the cage team 
Charlie Getchell, who played on the 
same Lejeune squad as Hirsch, Yonakor 
and Podesta in 1944, assumed the job 
of football coach. Elbert Root, Olympic 
diver who held both high and low- board 
diving titles for nearly five years, 
boosted swimming 

Reserve Corporal Walter C. Atcheson, 
graduate of Michigan State University 
where he was a star member of the 
track team for four years, continued 
his track successes in the Corps. He 
placed first five times out of eight at- 
tempts in the mile run and placed 
second the other three times. In the 
two-mile jaunt he came in first five 
times out of six events. At the All- 
Marine Meet this year he placed second 
in the mile behind Tom Rogers and 
finished third in the two-mile run be 
hind Rogers and Mike Vialpondo. As 
anchor man on Quantico’s quartet in 
the Middle Distance Medley Relay his 
long wind and legs helped the Quantico 
cinder-men get a first in this event 

At San Diego, Reservists Vollney 
Quinlan and Jim Ranson were reacti- 
vated so quickly many fans doubted 
the pair had ever gone “out.” Quinlan 
passed and punted with proficiency, but 
his running—nimble bolts from left 
halfback—brought huge gains. Ranson, 
the Recruit Depot's number one track 
man, clubbed a .385 average on the 
baseball team but gained fame in bas- 
ketball with a new scoring record of 
522 points last season. Wayne Parson, 
Tom Self and Bob Bilgrav headlined a 
score of athletes who brought veteran 
diamond playing back to active duty 
Walt Aschcraft, Bill Butler, Paul Chess, 
and Carl Killsgaard manned an unde 
feated eleven 

It would be impossible to scroll the 
names and deeds of all Marines ath- 
letes, men who proudly carried their 
competitive virtues from the field of 
sport to the field of battle but in legion 
where men are measured by their ability 
in combat, their feats are revered. There 
were men like Joe Mahoney, Regular, a 
prizefighter with a deep sense of fair- 
ness and decency who was loved by the 
people in and around Camp Lejeune 
And there were Milton Dawson, Bob 
Mandich, Johnny Druzianich, Glenn 
Stanley and Jerome Knutson, members 


of a Reserve Company basketball team, 
who gave their lives for the code by 
which they played. They were but a 
handful of athletes who joined the 
same team to fight for the same cause. 
Undoubtedly there will be many more, 
who will make the supreme sacrifice 
for theirs and our way of life. It is up 
to those of us who are fortunate enough 
to remain on the scene to maintain the 
spirit and high moral character for 
which these men fought and died. genp 


Walt Szot of Chicago Cardinals 
is playing for Camp Pendleton 


WwW 


. Humble, 


’ 
wns 


Pro, is now at MCS, Quantico 


J. McCreight, Quantico catcher 
this year, was a Senator player 


Joe Fulks, another Marine 
Reservist, goes up for one 
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Miss Indiana, Miss 


Miss North Carolina, 


Arkansas, Miss Utah 
Miss Florida were 


Baseball in Korea 


When ball parks in Ameriga ring with 
the “play ball” yell of umpires, the 
echoes can be heard in the valleys and 
fields of Korea. Under the guidance of 
American soldiers and Marines, South 
Korean youngsters are catching the 
baseball bug with all the slang and 
expression that goes with it 

Maybe they can't tell you how old 
they are but there’s no strain in the 
slang phrases “It cut the corner, you 
blind so and so." Or “I was robbed!’ 

The kids have adopted the stances 
and mannerisms used by the GIs. Some 
use an open stance, others crowd the 
plate, while some crouch in an Eddie 
Stanky position. Several have learned 
the hook slide, a few of the rowdies use 
a powerhouse head-on slide 

Stateside atmosphere of peanuts, pop 
corn, and soft drinks may be missing, 
but the young Koreans make up for it 
in spirit. The American term, “sand 
lot,” doesn’t apply—in Korea they're 
rice paddy” clubs 


Staff Sergeant Jerry Ragsdale 
Marine Corps Combat Correspondent 


story appears in 








Lou Diamond 


ASTER Gunnery Sergeant 
Lou Diamond is dead. 

The fabulous Diamond, whose 
fame as a mortar man assumed 
legendary proportions throughout 
the Marine Corps, passed away 
September 20 at the Great Lakes 
Naval Hospital, Great Lakes, 
Illinois 

He had been hospitalized Au- 
gust 7 and was undergoing treat- 
ment for lung trouble 

Retired in 1945 as a Master 
Gunnery Sergeant with 26 years’ 
service, Lou earned his fame for 
mortar accuracy at Tulagi and 
Guadalcanal 

According to the record, Lou 
Diamond was 61 at the time of 
his death. Legend claims he was 
200 years old and joined the 
Marine Corps in 1775 

It makes no difference how old 
Lou Diamond was. His name will 
live as long as there is a Marine 
Corps 





finalists in Miss America Pageant. Picture 
December's Leatherneck 








Generous Gesture 


Communist forces in Korea are prob- 
ably baffled by a Marine turnabout 
After leveling a Korean village to 
smoldering ruins and chasing the enemy 
yut the Marines pay for their destruc 
tiveness out of their own pockets. Un; 
believable—but true! 

Warm-hearted members of the Fifth 
Marine Regiment have collected over 
$600 to help rebuild some of the Korean 
schools, churches, and orphanages 
wrecked in the fighting. The campaign 
was started by several humanitarian- 
minded Marines who decided they 
wanted to do something personally for 
the people of this war-ravaged land 
Navy chaplain Lieutenant S. Kenneth 
Johnson of Ephrata, Washington, sug 
gested the mission work 


Pfc Wilbur E. Nelson (right) of Belton, Texas, should have no trouble 


remembering his serial and BAR numbers. 


They are both the same 


The money, earmarked specifically for 
Korea, is being turned over to the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States, 


and to the Pittsburgh Con’erence of the 
Methodist Church. These denomina- 
tions were chosen because nearly every 
town and village in Korea had a Meth- 
odist or Presbyterian church before 
they were destroyed. 


First Lieutenant Martin N. Perry 
Fifth Marine Regiment 


Old Trick, New Twist 


Fortunately for some rifle inspecting 
officer, Pfc Wilburn E. Nelson is not 
going through boot camp. The old trick 
of looking at the recruit’s rifle number 
at the same time asking for his serial 
number wouldn't work with Nelson— 
his are identical! 

The odd happened at 
Camp Pendleton recently when Nelson 
was issued a Browning Automatic Rifle 
The issuing sergeant called off the rifle 
number for the recording clerk, and 
Nelson promptly answered with a 
hearty, “Here.” 

“This isn't a roll call,’ growled the 
sergeant. “That happens to be the 
number of your weapon.” 

“It also happens to be my serial 
number,” replied Nelson. The dog tags 
around his neck proved it 

Old-timers can't recall a similar if- 
cidence. It may be the first time im 
the history of the Corps that a Marige 
could sport the same serial and riffe 
number. 


coincidence 


PIO 


Camp Pendleton 


Salute to a Recruiter 


The tireless efforts of Master Sergeant 
William J. Scheffer, NCO in charge of 
SDRS, Pueblo, Colo., recently earned 
for him the distinction of outstandimg 
recruiter for the Denver Recruitifig 
District 

Sgt. Scheffer continually exceeds 
his quota and consistently aims for a 
new recruiting record by refusing to Be 
satisfied with the previous months 
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enjoys the satisiaction of a 


wk. He 
ob well done 


A veteran of 14 years, Scheffer'’s true 
countless 
the 


pos 


won 
Marines for 
attitude he 


Marine loyalty has 


and potential 


The 


3S¢ has 


friends 
positive 
undoubtedly been 
Pueblo's 


( rps 
instru 
boosting recruiting 
in the 

1928 


experience 
ps was a hitch 
He re-enlisted in 1942 and was 
assigned to the 8th Amphibious Tractor 
Battalion, First Marine Division. He 
articipated in the Peleliu and Okinawa 


sergeants first 
six-year from 


» 1934 


' 
hattle« 
attic 


Duty at including 


several stations 
Bay, Cuba 
May, 1946 
May 
Recruiters 
After the 


followed his 
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1949, he 
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ompletion of 
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Camp Lejeune’s first draftee since World War Il, Pvt. Carl Plantholt, 
(left) receives his first clothing issue of summer and winter uniforms 


Navy Photograph) 


first leg of their journey to boot camp training at 
Marine Corps Recruit Depot, Parris Island, S. C. 





western Recruiting Division, District of 
Denver 
Technical Sergeant Arthur A. Slocumb 


Recruiting Hdq 
Denver, Colo. 


Volunteer Draftees 


Never count Puerto Rico out of the 
game when the squeeze play is on. The 
island sent the first group of Puerto 
Ricans ever to be inducted into the 
Marine Corps by Selective 
Parris Island in August 

Natives of the island 
their fighting spirit in the past 
other American units. Most recent ex 
is the Puerto Rican Sixty-fifth 
Infantry Regiment now in Korea 

It was expected that the induction 
center would have to resort to picking 
volunteers” for the Corps, since most 
draftees prefer Army service where 100 
per cent Puerto Rican outfits are pos 
sible and there is no language barrier 
the first day the draft 
volunteers for the 


Service to 


proved 
with 


have 


ample 


However, on 
board had 
Marine 
allow 


more 


Corps than the quota would 


PIO, USNS 


San Juan, Puerto Rico 


Korean Appreciation 


South Korean school children have 
opened a letter-writing campaign of 
appreciation to members of “the UN 
Army” for defending their homeland 

More than 150 men from rifle com- 
panies of the Fifth Marine Regiment 
have received individual expressions of 
gratitude. The letters were written in 
painstaking, if imperfect, English and 
contained similar sentiments 

Typical of the letters is the following 
one from Soun Woun Ree of Hysung 
Girls Middle School, Taegu 

“I am glad to write a letter to you, 
though I do not know you 

I do not know how I can comfort 
you who are fighting in Korea, for us 
and for the cause justice, and for free 
Of course, war is 
fight 


nations of the world 
a tragedy, but we must 
Hoping you are always successful in 
your action.” 
Instead of a letter, one 
water-color painting of soldiers fighting 


lad sent a 


First Lieutenant Martin N. Perry 
Fifth Marine Regiment 


New Shooting Angle 


Captain A. K. Phillips of the “Black 
Sheep” fighter squadron, First Marine 
Aircraft Wing in Korea, has a new slant 
for strafing targets. 

After screaming down through broken 
clouds to drop their 1000-pound bombs 
on the city’s principal bridge, Capt. 
Phillips’ flight ducked so low over the 
house tops that they had to pull up 
sharply to clear several military build 
ings. In doing so they blasted the build- 
ings with their 20-mm. cannons. 


Korean Capitalist 


A South Korean “houseboy” with the 
First Marine Division is learning how 
to make a fast buck—but fast. By 
cleaning tents, washing clothes, and 
other odd jobs around the Marine en- 
campment he has earned the small for- 
tune of 500,000 won, or about $80.00. 
For war-impoverished Koreans this is 
a small fortune. 

“Child Labor Law” conscious Ma- 
rines of the 3d Battalion, Fifth Marine 
Regiment, have made certain that he 
performs a boy's job for his pay—noft 


a man’s 
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“If you must know, I'm putting glue on his hand grenades!" 


"What the hell we going to do if they find 
out this thing's a fire extinguisher?" 


Leatherneck Laffs ~... 








“Camp LeJeune? Shore! | know whur it's 
at! Yuh go down this here road ‘bout fo’ 
miles to a crossroads, take a left, go two 
miles ‘til yuh come to a barn, then..." 
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"That one means coffee is ready in back—make 
mine black with one lump" 
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"Poor Crudfield's been gone an hour—there’s 
no telling what he's run in to" 








"Now remember—let go of this one!" 


“Number Ple-e-z-e .. . 2?” 
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IGHT attack!” 
Ski heard Captain McKay’s voice take on 
the slight metallic ring of excitement. The 
captain’s eyes were steady as he looked around his 
circle of platoon leaders. He was confident. But the 
extra something in the captain’s voice would have 
told Ski that big events were brewing even if hi 
had only said, “Good afternoon.” 
But he hadn't 
The company commander had called his platoor 
leaders together on this cold afternoon to issue an 
attack order. After four days in battalion reserve 
Company H would carry the ball in a night thrust 
against Hill 350, a feature the enemy had success 
fully defended for two days. All daylight attempts 
to push onto the feature had been stymied; the flat, 
open ground all around the hill allowed the de- 
fenders to deliver accurate fire on the attackers 


A night attack would probably avoid heavy losses 











track 


by Major Carl Hoffman 


“A night attack requires careful planning and preparation, 


special measures to preserve secrecy and 


secure surprise, and precision and cohesion in execution.” 


since approach over the open ground 
could not be observed from the hill 

“The defenders,” began the captain, 
“are well dug in. As long as we are 
inactive, they stay in caves on the 
reverse slope, leaving only a few ob- 
servers on the forward slope to watch 
us. As soon as our troops jump off in 
an attack, the observers pass the word 
to their cave-dwelling buddies, who 
occupy prepared foxholes on the for- 
ward slopes and give us hell. There are 
about 80 enemy soldiers up there with 
three or four machine guns and about 
the same number of small mortars. A 
four-man enemy outpost is stationed 
at the north end of the bridge. 

“Our artillery and mortars have 
showered thousands of rounds on the 
hill; planes have plastered the reverse 
slopes with rockets and napalm. All 
this bombardment must have done some 
good. But the enemy is still there 
Unfortunately, tanks can’t operate suc- 
cessfully because the only suitable route 
to the hill crosses a long bridge, which 
is lousy with mines—antitank and anti- 
personnel. The engineers will clear the 
bridge after we've captured the hill— 
but until we take it, both clearance of 
mines and tank support are out of the 
question. Artillery and our mortars 
will hold their fires until we report our- 
selves on the objective, at which time 
they'll deliver concentrations to pre- 
vent the enemy from reorganizing and 
counterattacking us before dawn. 

“This company will pass through the 


lines now held by G and I companies 
of our battalion at 0315. Moving at a 
rate of about 100 yards every 10 
minutes. we will proceed along the 
sides of the north-south road until we 
reach the approaches to the bridge. 
Look at your maps and photos. There 
we will turn east and move along the 
south bank of the stream for about 
100 yards. Then we'll cross. If the 
water is frozen we'll have it easy. If 
not, we'll wade. Patrols have deter- 
mined that the stream is only ten 
yards wide in that area and less than 
two feet deep. After crossing, we'll de- 
ploy as skirmishers in the protection of 
the railroad embankment. Formation 
First and 3rd Platoons abreast, Ist on 
the right; (See this operations sketch) 
Interval between men: two yards 
2nd Platoon in support in column 
formation. 

“We'll commence moving over the 
embankment on my signal, which I'll 
discuss later. The time of this part of 
attack will depend upon how long it 
takes us to get deployed. I estimate 
that it will be about 0430. Once we 
cross that embankment we'll be de- 
tected. When they spot us, we'll assault 
We should capture the hill by 0500 
That'll give us 40 minutes before dawn 
to get ready for any counterattacks the 
enemy might throw at us.” 

The captain paused, lit a cigarette, 
continued: “Ski, your platoon (3rd) 
will march along the left side of the 
road. You'll be responsible for security 


Field Manual 7-20 


of the left flank. After you've crossed 
the stream, deploy along the embank- 
ment with your left on line with the 
road. As soon as I signal the assault, 
throttle the enemy outpost at the 
northern end of the bridge. Do it 
silently if possible. But do it! Your 
platoon will seize the left (west) half 
of the objective.” 

Ski nodded and jotted down notes 
so that he wouldn't forget a single 
detail. He listened as the captain told 
the Ist platoon to march along the 
right side of the road, cross the stream, 
deploy, seize the right (east) half of 
the objective. He heard the captain 
tell the 2nd Platoon, in support, toe 
follow the leading platoons at about 
100 yards and to be prepared to rein- 
force either of the assault platoons 
after crossing the embankment. The 
machine guns and mortars would move 
generally abreast of the support platoon 
and be ready to assume positions from 
which to repel enemy efforts to retake 
the hill after Marine seizure. The 
captain gave an azimuth for the attack 

“Now for the cautions and re 
minders,”” continued the captain, “we've 
got to be absolutely quiet during our 
approach. No talking. No smoking. 
No hurrying. For purposes of identi- 
fication, each man will have a piece of 
white gauze tied around his left arm. 
Check all of your men for loose, shiny 
or rattling equipment. Have them jump 
up and down and you'll find out soon 
enough whether their gear is noiseless 

TURN PAGE 
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NIGHT ATTACK (cont.) 


Load and lock rifles before we move 
out. An accidental discharge along the 
route might cook our collective goose 
so check, check, check! Fix all bayonets 
hands with mud 
Stress to every man the importance of 
After we take our objective, 
quickly Take over any 
enemy positions that you can use. Alert 
all hands to the probability that the 
enemy will try to throw us off the hill 
bunching up on the 


Darken faces and 
secrecy 


reorganize 


No loafing and 
objective 
Regarding supply—make sure that 
all hands have full canteens of water 
full loads of ammunition, and at least 
We'll have hot 


assembly area 


four grenades each 


offee in our before 
moving out. The men may eat a can 
of “C” rations then if they wish. We'll 
carry no rations on our attack. The 
battalion S-4 will bring us some chow 
in the morning, so there’s no point in 
loading ourselves down.’ 

The captain took a last drag on his 
cigarette, extinguished it, tore it into 
bits in the manner practiced by all 
good Marines, and continued: “Radio 
silence until we reach the embankment 
Then turn on your 536’s but don't 
transmit. Wait until I pass the first 
That message will be: ‘Move 
From then on we'll be practically 


message 
out! 
won't be 
sure the 
blow this 
whistle—a_ few That'll 
be the signal to shouting 
and charging. The louder we holler at 
that moment, the more we'll terrify the 
enemy. When we capture the hill, I'll 
shoot an amber star cluster and report 
on the SCR 300 

The company C.P. will move with 
I'll stay with the 
the em 
generally 


in assault, so radio silence 
important. As soon as I'm 
spotted us, I'll 
long 
commence 


enemy has 
blasts 


the support platoon 
Ist Platoon until we 
bankment, then I'll 
between the two assault platoons dur- 


reach 
move 


ing the assault 

Any questions?” 

There were questions all right 

Ski What should the 
platoons adopt during the march along 
the sides of the road?” 

Captain: “Single file.” 

Leader, Ist Platoon: “Do you have 
any special instructions regarding our 
reconnaissance before we move out?” 
“Glad you brought that up 
Don't send any patrols forward of the 
front lines until after dark. We don't 
want to tip off the enemy. And when 
you do send out patrols, keep them 
small—not over a fire team.” 

Leader, 2nd Platoon: “Why don't we 
do away with steel helmets for this 
attack, captain? Those things really 
make a racket if they fall off a man's 
head.” 


formation 


Captain 
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Ski planned his night attack. The 3rd Platoon would move along the 
north-south road in column, then swing right and cross the stream 


“They won't fall off if the 
straps are buckled chin 
Wear helmets! 

Leader, 2nd Platoon 
think ‘ 

Captain: “Wear helmets!” 

The captain was a bit on edge 
other questions?” 

Sixty-mm. Mortar Section Leader 
“If we take up positions behind the 
railroad embankment, we can support 
the attack if necessary and, after the 
assault platoons capture the hill, we'll 
be ready to deliver defensive fire if the 
enemy counterattacks.” 

Captain: “Good idea. I'll go along 
with that plan. After all, if you fol- 
lowed us all the way to the hill, you'd 
be too far forward to deliver fire close 
to the front lines.” 

Machine gun Platoon Leader: “It’s 
very important that my machine guns 
get up on that hill and into position 
as soon as possible. So, if it’s O.K., 
I'll deploy my three sections close 


Captain 
under the 


“But don't you 


“Any 


behind the assault platoons so that we 
can move onto the objective, set up our 
guns, and go into action without lateral 
shifting.” 

Captain: “O.K. Good plan. Any 
other questions?” After a pause, he 
looked at his watch, and said: “It's 
now 1320. We still have about three 
hours of daylight. You can see quite a 
lot from the front lines. If any ques- 
tions come up between now and the 
time we move out, don’t hesitate to 
contact me. No detail is too small to 
deserve attention.” 

Three hours of daylight left. Ski 
beckoned to his runner, “Chicken,” and 
headed back to his platoon. Within 15 
minutes he had assembled his squad 
leaders and commenced issuing his 
order. Most of it was a rehash of what 
the captain had said. But, in addition, 
Ski specified the platoon formation 
during the move to the embankment, 
Louie’s squad would lead, followed by 
Gus’ 2nd squad, followed by Braydon’s 





3rd squad. At the embankment, squads 
would deploy from left to right: Ist, 
2nd, 3rd. Ski assigned to Louie’s squad 
the task of throttling the enemy out- 
post at the northern end of the bridge. 
This task would receive a number 
one priority after the captain or- 
dered the company to start over the 
embankment. 

An hour and one-half of daylight 
left. Ski and “Chicken” had moved to 
the front lines to get a good look at 
the terrain to the front. Ski noted that 
all features referred to by the captain 
would be easy to spot even at night: 
the road, the bridge, the embankment, 
the objective. He saw the advisability 
of sending a patrol ahead of the platoon 
to search the chosen route to the bridge 
and to find and mark a suitable stream- 
crossing point. He subsequently found 
out, however, that the Leader, Ist 
Platoon, had already submitted a 
similar scheme. The captain decided 
that two patrols operating in such a 
restricted area would be unwise and 
therefore ordered only the Ist Platoon 
to execute the mission. Guides from 
the patrol would meet both leading 
platoons at the bridge and lead them 
to the crossing point 

Ski remained along the front lines 
until dark studying the terrain and 
discussing the situation with Marines 
who had participated in the unsuccess 
ful daylight attacks of the previous two 
days 

At dark Ski and Chicken trudged 
back to the platoon and assembly area, 
and opening cans of “C” rations, ate 
slowly with little relish. Then they 
entered the company warming-tent, 
took off their “boondockers,” wiggled 
their toes, turned their socks inside out, 


put their shoes back on, left the tent 
to make room for others. 

With a night attack in prospect, time 
drags. Rest is something desired but 
not easily attained. With so much on 
your mind, it is difficult to relax. Ski 
closed his eyes, but there was no ten- 
dency to sleep. Wait. Wait. Wait. 


A’ last—0315. No more waiting. 
Ski nodded to Louis who took his 
que and stepped into the “no-man’s 
land” forward of the lines. His squad 
followed single file. As the black, cold, 
moonless night swallowed the last of 
the Ist Squad, Ski nodded to Chicken 
and moved into his chosen point in the 
column. Then Gus crooked his index 
finger in a “come-on” gesture and led 
his squad into the column behind Ski 
and Chicken. Within two more minutes 
the 2nd Squad’s last man cleared the 
front lines, and Braydon snapped his 
fingers quietly and led his squad into 
the long file. 

The march to the bridge was without 
incident. Someone in the Ist Squad 
stepped on a sheet of roofing tin, 
making a terrific racket; but, when the 
noise drew no enemy fire, the Marines 
moved on again, everyone carefully 
avoided the tin noise-maker 

At 0400, 45 minutes after departing 
the front lines, the 3rd Platoon reached 
the bridge. There, guides from the Ist 
Platoon’s patrol met Louie and directed 
the column along the stream’s banks to 
the crossing point. Solid ice permitted 
the Marines to cross without getting 
wet. So far, so good 

Within 15 minutes Ski's platoon de- 
ployed itself along the embankment. 
Ski turned on his radio and listened for 
the captain’s message that would set 


Someone in the Ist Squad stepped on a sheet of roofing tin, making 
a terrific racket. The noise drew no enemy fire; the patrol moved on 


the entire company in motion. Ski had 
remained close to the Ist Squad on the 
left flank so that, as soon as he re- 
ceived the word to move, he could 
start Louie on his special outpost- 
destruction mission. 

Five minutes passed, during which 
Ski checked his watch three times. Five 
more minutes. Ski checked his watch 
six times. Five more minutes. Ski 
checked his watch a dozen times. His 
last look revealed that it was 0430. 
What's the delay? The captain had 
said that... 

At last! The captain's metallic voice 
A single phrase repeated: “Move out! 
Move out!” 

Turning to Louie, Ski merely nodded 
Louie moved off into the darkness. 
Still no sound from the enemy. 

Ski now moved rapidly to Gus, then 
to Braydon. The 3rd Platoon crept 
over the embankment, interval between 
men two yards. Ski hurried to the 
right flank to check contact between 
his unit and the Ist Platoon. Contact 
was firm; the two platoons were 
abreast. After stressing to Braydon the 
importance of maintaining physical 
contact, Ski moved near the center of 
his skirmish line. Still no sound from 
the enemy. Louie must be near the 
outpost. 

Suddenly a 
matic weapons fire shattered the silence. 
The enemy outpost had discovered 
Louie’s squad, which even now would 
be closing in with bayonets. The noise 
almost as soon as it had 
begun. Louie had silenced the out- 
post—but the sound of the skirmish 
had alerted the defenders on the hill. 
Now two enemy illuminating shells 
broke above the Marines and two flares 
dangled overhead like million-watt 
bulbs. Nothing for it now but assault, 
The captain's long shrill whistles were 
hoarse shouts and 


crash of enemy auto- 


was over 


answered by the 
oaths of 200 men 

Ski bellowed, “Let's go,” followed 
with a rebel scream, and broke into 4 
trot. The platoon followed suit. Now 
it was an entire rifle company of 
Marines whooping like wild Indians 
and charging. Every man seemed glad 
for the break in tension. It was en- 
couraging to hear so many friendly 
voices. The camaraderie of noise sup- 
planted the loneliness of silence. Before 
the assault, emphasis had been on the 
individual Marine: he must remain 
Now the emphasis shifted to 
it must be noisy. 


silent. 
the entire company 
It was. 

The Marines were carried forward by 
the volume of their own voices. They 
closed on the hill with mob-like ferocity 
coupled with professional competence. 

The defenders, with a scant few 
minutes warning of the night attack, 
found (continued on page 76) 
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Following their matinee at Walter Reed Hospital, the 
cast of the All-Marine variety revue pauses for an 


by SSgt. C. W. Jordan 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 


Photos by SSgt. Ed Nierenberg 


Leatherneck Staff Photographer 
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Patients at Walter Reed responded favorably to the 
treatment of the Marine medicine men of the show 





ie . 


informal picture before boarding their Leatherneck 
Express and hitting the road for an evening show 


HE ROAD,” as it was called in the 

golden days of show biz, may be 

almost as dead as a burned-out spot- 
light, but in remote instances where highly- 
paid union stage hands, Equity salaries and 
movie competition are eliminated, an occa- 
sional tour is possible. When 22 Camp 
Lejeune Marines with a nostalgic yen for 
the smell of grease paint were promised the 
sponsorship of Post Special Services (with 
no expense to the government), they 
snapped to with a fast production of a show 
for the road that played to full houses at 
16 military posts on the east coast. 

Tap dancers, jugglers, comedians, singers, 
an accordionist and a roller-skating act were 
programmed into an “All-Marine Variety 
Show.” MCS, Quantico, Va., saw the open- 
ing performance of a long string of dates 


which included military installations and 





When 22 Marine actors hit the 
road, show biz got a lift 


hospitals in Maryland, Virginia and Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The ten-act production, accompanied by 
members of the Second Marine Division 
band, played Fort Belvoir, Va.; Fort Meade, 
Laurel, Md.; Walter Reed General Hospital, 
Washington, D. C.; Marine Corps Institute, 
Washington, D. C.; HQMC, Henderson 
Hall, Arlington, Va., and U. S. Naval Hos- 
pital, Bethesda, Md. 

Other one-show stands on the circuit in- 
cluded Anacostia Naval Air Station, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Bolling Air Force Base, 
Washington, D. C.; Camp Pickett, Black- 
stone, Va.; Fort Lee, Petersburg, Va.; Fort 
Eustis, Va.; Langley Field, Hampton Roads, 
Va.; Norfolk Naval Air Station, Norfolk, 
Va.; Norfolk Naval Receiving Station; and 
Little Creek Amphibious Training Center, 
Little Creek, Va. END 


Sultry-voiced Esther Alexander 
offers classics with the blues 


Ed Brown, Annette Cooper wind up 
for the fast spinning "'flip-plane" finale 


Ed Finaldi, violinist, has a repertoire 
of fiddle music from Bach to Boogie 


Don Johnson scored with encores and 
tears when he personated Al Jolson 


This act looked easy until Al Estes 
began to juggle knives and machetes 


Spirited, agile Dick Hanchette and his 
fast-moving feet won audience acclaim 
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MARINE CORPS BULLETIN 
NUMBER 11-51 

1. This Bulletin is 
the information of all persons in the 
Marine Corps and it is directed that a 
placed on all 


promulgated for 


py be organization 


illetin boards 


1—PROGRAM FOR RELEASE OF 

RESERVISTS FROM ACTIVE DUTY 

1. To Marine 
program for the release of re- 
from active duty and to assist 
making their 
the following summary of the 


clarify the current 
Corps 
erTvis tc 

ts in personal 
together with a 
each 


duty on 


m is furnished 
reservist, 
30 June 
expect to be re 
that the 
simplified 
For further 
official directives which 


which will show 


was on active 
when he may 
It should be 


has been 


noted 
program 
much as possible 


ee the 


RESERVE CATEGORIES 


A A—Volunteer reservists who served 


SPECIAI 


tive duty for 12 months or more 
December 1941 and 2 Sep 


nber 1045 


NOTE: This category is required by 
Iniversal Military 
ce Act 

persons in this category by the 
months 


Training and 
which requires the release 
they have completed 17 

on their current tours of active 

Present Marine Corps plans ac 
omplish this for enlisted reservists. The 

release program will be revised 
iscussed below to meet the require 
s of the Act 


Reservists who served on active 


luty for 90 days or more between 
December 1941 and 2 September 1945 
but who are not in AA 

B—Reservists 
luty for 12 months or more 
16 September 1940 and 24 June 


but who are not in AA or A 


who served on active 
between 
1948 


C—Reservists who served on active 
duty for a total of three years or more 
prior to 1 July 1951, but who are not 
in AA, A, or B 

D—Reservists who were 26 years of 
age or older prior to 1 July 1951, but 
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who are not in AA, A, B, or C. 

E—Reservists who are not in any of 
the above categories, but who were 
members of the Reserve on or before 
16 August 1950 

F—Reservists with no prior service 
who enlisted after 16 August 1950 and 
were immediately assigned to active 
duty 

G—Enlisted reservists who have in- 
tegrated into the regular Marine Corps 

H—Reservists who have voluntarily 
remained on active duty beyond their 
normal release dates 

NOTE: Categories G and H are for 
purposes only, and are not 
release categories. When a _ reservist 
integrates into the regular service or 
extends his tour of active duty, he is 
removed from his normal release cate- 
gory and placed on G or H. 


PRIORITIES OF RELEASE OF 
ENLISTED RESERVISTS 


When a reservist completes 12 months 
on his current tour of extended active 
duty, he becomes eligible for release in 
accordance with the following priorities 
Those in Priority 1 will be released be 
in Priority 2; those in Pri- 
2 before Priority 3 
priority, the 
release will be on a first in-first out 
basis. The only exceptions will be to 
require the completion of 12 


record 


fore those 
ority those in 


Among men in the same 


months’ 
service before release 

Priority 1—All enlisted reservists in 
Categories AA, A, B, C, and D 

NOTE: This priority includes persons 
who are draft-exempt under the Selec 
tive Service Act of 1948 

Priority 2—All enlisted reservists in 
Category E 

Priority 3—All enlisted reservists in 
Category F 

PRIORITIES OF RELEASE OF 
RESERVE OFFICERS 

The program for release of reserve 
officers also requires a minimum of 12 
months’ active service and release with- 
in each priority is otherwise on a first 
in-first out basis. However, those in 
Category AA have been placed in sepa- 
rate priorities to insure their release 
by the time they have completed 17 


months’ active service. Due to the criti- 
cal need for second lieutenants on active 
duty and to permit them and non 
veteran officers to complete their train- 
ing, those officers have been retained 
somewhat longer than most other offi- 
cers. To clarify the composition of 
various groups of officers to be released 
at different times under current plans, 
the following priorities are utilized: 

Priority 1—All officers in Category 
AA, except second lieutenants. 

Priority 2—All officers in Categories 
A, B, and C, except second lieutenants 

Priority 3—All second lieutenants in 
Category AA. These will be released 
upon completion of 17 months on cur- 
rent tours of extended active duty. 

Priority 4—All other officers. These 
will be released upon completion of 21 
months on current of extended 
active duty 

NOTE: Reserve enlisted service on 
current tours of extended active duty 
will be included in computing total 
service of officers for release purposes 
Service as a regular enlisted man is not 
included. The release priorities of sec- 
ond lieutenants will be re-evaluated 
upon their promotion to first lieutenant, 
at which time they will be reassigned 
to the appropriate priorities 


tours 


RELEASE DATES 


Tables on the next page show: 

1. The month of assignment to cur- 
rent tour of active duty 

2. The month of release under cur- 
rent Marine Corps plans (by priority 
groups ) 

The declaration of war or a national 
emergency by the Congress would re- 
quire a re-evaluation of these plans 
Otherwise, the Marine Corps expects to 
carry out the release program explained 
herein. No modification in this program 
will be made unless approved by the 
Secretary of Defense, as a result of a 
major change in the Marine Corps’ 
missions and/or forces directed by Con- 
gress or the President. Present legisla- 
tion limits current involuntary tours of 
active duty to 17 months for those in 
Category AA, and 24 months for all 
others 
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Month 
Assigned 
Extended 
Active 
Duty 


Jul 1950 
Aug 1950 
Sep 1950 


1950 
1950 
1950 


Oct 
Nov 
Dec 


Jan 1951 
Feb 1951 
Mar 1951 


Apr 1951 
May 1951 
Jun 1951 


Month of Release 





Priority 


Jun 1951 
Jul-Aug 1951 
Aug-Oct 1951 


Oct-Dec 1951 
Dec 1951 
Dec 195] 
Jan 1952 


Jan 1952 
Feb 1952 
Mar 1952 
1952 
1952 
1952 


Apr 
May 
Jun 


Priority 


2 


Jan 1952 
Feb-Mar 1952 
Mar-Apr 1952 


Apr 1952 

Apr-May 1952 
May 1952 
1952 
1952 
1952 


May 
May 
May 


1952 
1952 
1952 


May 
May 


Jun 





RELEASE OF ENLISTED RESERVISTS UNDER CURRENT USMC PLAN 


Priority 
3 
May 1952 
May 1952 
May 1952 


May 1952 
May 1952 


May 1952 


May-Jun 
Jun 1952 
Jun 1952 


1952 
1952 
1952 


Jun 
Jun 
Jun 
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RELEASE OF RESERVE OFFICERS UNDER CURRENT USMC PLAN 


Month 
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Active 
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Priority 


Month of Release 





Priority 
») © 


Duty 
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Priority 
i 


1952 
1952 
1952 


1951 
1952 
1952 


Dec 
Jan 
Feb 


Jul-Dee 1951 
Jan-Mar 1952 
Mar-Apr 1952 


Apr 
May 


Jul-Dec 1951 
Jan 1952 
Feb 1952 


1950 
1950 
1950 


Jul 

Aug 
Sep 
1952 
1952 
1952 


1952 
1952 
1952 


Jul 
Aug 
Sep 


Mar 
Apr 
May 


Jun 
Jul 


Aug 


1952 
1952 
1952 


Mar 1952 
Apr 1952 
Apr 1952 


Apr 
Apr 
Apr 


1950 
1950 
1950 


Oct 
Nov 
Dec 
1952 
1952 
1952 


Oct 
Nov 
Dec 


1952 
1952 
1952 


1952 
1952 
1952 


1952 
1952 
1952 


May 
May 
Jun 


Jun 
Jun 


Jun 


May 
May 
Jun 


1951 
195! 
1951 


Jan 
Feb 
Mar 
1953 
1953 
1953 


1952 
1952 


Jan 
Feb 
Mar 


1952 
1952 
1952 


Sep 
Oct 


1952 
1951 1952 
1951 1952 


Jun 
Jun 
Jun 


Apr 1951 
May 


Jun 

















ETERAN’S 
BENEFITS 


by William Ragan 


PART 1 


NCLE SAM traditionally looks 


out for his warriors when he 
no longer needs their services 

present gladiators not excepted 
Since pittances first were accorded to 
ldiers seriously disabled in the Revo 
lutionary War, Congress has voted vet 
ran’s benefits to those who have fought 

each war or campaign 

World War II veterans hit the 
the extent of some 12% 
inder the G.I. Bill and 


benefits in 


jack 
billion 
while 
those proportions are not in 
post-Korea servicemen 
books 
keeping in mind 
Mister” 


chances for addi 


prospect tor 
currently on the 
worth 


laws provide 
ome plums 
intil they start calling you 
again. What's more 
tional rewards are good 
What can you expect when you shuck 
greens for civvies? 


ir dates of 


That depends 
service and, in some 
Before 


your 


where you have served 


, 


tal up the score on 


card, you have to begin 


service dates and other 


y veteran with a 
service - connected 
disability of 10 per 
more is en 
to monthly 
ompensation checks 
from the Veterans 
Administration. But 
ynly World War 
veterans are entitled 
to a GI home loan 


law 


guarantee as the 

now stands 
Vets 

be mighty important 


benefits can 
you in the world 
outside so. it’s 2 
good idea to know 
where you stand 
when you leave the 
Corps. Nor should 
you look upon the 


benefits as hand 


plenty of sober 
thought to proposals for veterans’ bene 
Basically, 
benefits is that 


the nation desires to make up in some 


outs Congress gives 
fits before they become law 
the idea behind these 
measure for the personal sacrifices the 
servicemen are asked to make during 
an emergency 

This article will give you a general 
idea of the benefits you can look for 
when you leave the Marine Corps, or 
for that matter, any branch of the 
service The discussion is especially 
timely view of the fact that 
64,000 Reservists will have been sepa 
Reserve Release Pro- 
Inasmuch as most 
Reservists on active duty also 
World War II, let's review 
their benefits first 


now in 
rated under the 
gram by next June 
now 
served in 


SERVICEMEN’S 
READJUSTMENT ACT 


lumped the bulk of the 
World War II veteran's benefits into an 
officially labeled The 
Readjustment Act, but 
called the GI Bill. It pro 
unemployment allowances 
Club), education and training 
GI loan reemployment 
rights, and 


Congress 


omnibus law 
Servicemen's 

popularly 
vided for 
(52-20 
guarantees 
job counseling and place 
ment assistance 

allowances—$20 per 
weeks—went by the 


Unemployment 
week for up to 52 
boards for most veterans a couple of 
years ago, and education and training 
is out for ex-GIs who never entered 
But loan guarantees are still 
available, as are other under 
the GI Bill and other laws 

Basic eligibility requirements for GI 
Bill benefits active military 
service some between September 
16, 1940, and July 25, 1947; 90 days of 
active service (unless discharged before 
disability incurred in 
service) and discharge under conditions 


other than dishonorable 


training 
benefits 


include 
time 


for a actually 


‘ 


J, 


4 


GI BILL TRAINING 


The important date to remember is 
July 25, 1947, the terminating date of 
the second war for GI purposes. The 
law required that veterans start training 
within four years after the end of the 
war or date of discharge, whichever was 
later, and that training be completed 
within nine years after the end of the 
war or discharge date. Thus, last July 
25 was the last date that most World 
War II veterans could start or resume 
GI Bill training 

Most veterans of World War II were 
entitled to four calendar years of train 
ing, for the law allowed a year of train 
ing for the first 90 days of training plus 
a period of training equal to the amount 
with three 
four 


veteran 
entitled to 


of service So a 
years of service was 
years of training 
Eligible veterans could go to school 
or college, train on the job or on the 
farm, serve an apprenticeship, or take a 
But after the early 
anything went 
so-called avocational training was 
and VA limited the number of 
changes of course a veteran could make 
In addition to payment of a GI's tui 
tion and charges for books and certain 
classroom supplies, the law provided for 
subsistence allowances during training 
Maximum monthly allowances for full 
time training in schools or colleges are 
$70 for single veterans, $105 for those 
with one dependent, and $120 for those 
with more than one dependent. On-the- 
job trainees can get $65 if they have no 


combination course 


hey-day when almost 


barred 





dependents or $90 if they have one or 
more dependents. These rates are 
lowered if the veteran does not take 
full-time training or his monthly earn- 
ings exceed certain amounts. Reduc- 
tions are made if the combination of 
monthly earnings and subsi$tence ex- 
ceed $175 for a trainee without de- 
pendents, $210 with one dependent, and 
$290 with two or more dependents 

Veterans who were in training under 
the GI Bill at any time and were later 
called back to military service may 
continue training after discharge even 
though the July 25, 1951, deadline for 
resuming training has passed. However, 
the recallee’s progress and conduct 
while in GI Bill training must have 
been satisfactory, and he must resume 
training within a “reasonable period” — 
probably 30 days—after returning to 
civilian life. And, of course, he must 
have entitlement remaining under the 
formula outlined a few paragraphs 
earlier 

Another group to whom the July 25, 
1951, deadline did not apply are those 
enlisted or re-enlisted under the Armed 
Forces Recruitment Act between Octo 
ber 6, 1945, and October 5, 1946. In the 
case of this relatively small group, 
training must be initiated within four 
years after date of discharge and com 
pleted within nine years of that date 

Even those who still can enter GI 
Bill training should be aware of another 
hooker: once they renew training, they 
must pursue that course to a satis- 
factory completion 

They may apply to VA for a change 
of course, but they'll have to show good 
reason for wanting to make the change 

Reservists disabled in service may be 
entitled to vocational rehabilitation and 
training provided that the disability 
entitles them to receive compensation 
from VA and that the agency deter- 
mines they need training to overcome 
their service-connected handicap. As 
under the GI Bill, they can be enrolled 
in school, an apprenticeship, job-train- 
ing, institutional on-the-farm training, 
or a combination. But first they must 
be interviewed by VA counselors, and 
probably submit to aptitude tests to 
decide on the type of training for which 
they are best fitted 

Subsistence rates generally are the 
same as those provided for GI Bill 
trainees, but additional allowances may 
be provided depending on the veteran's 
degree of disability and the number of 
dependents he has. 


HOME OR BUSINESS LOANS 


One important GI Bill benefit still 
available to most World War II vet- 
erans is the guarantee of a home or 
business loan. The deadline for using 
this benefit is July 25, 1957, except for 


Armed Service Recruitment Act en- 
listees whose deadline is ten years after 
discharge. 

Three types of loans are eligible for 
guarantee: (1) for the purchase, con- 
struction or improvement of a home; 
(2) the purchase of a farm, farm land, 
stock, feed and seed, farm machinery 
and other farm supplies and equipment, 
and (3) to buy a business or to under- 
take or expand a legitimate business 
venture. 

VA may make a limited number of 
direct home loans in areas where private 
mortgage financing at 4 per cent interest 
is not available. 

Veterans who already have used their 
GI loan benefit may have their entitle- 
restored under special circum- 
stances. To qualify for restoration of 
guaranty, the veteran must show that 
he had to dispose of the original prop- 
erty for “compelling reasons devoid of 
fault” on his part. Also, VA must have 
been relieved of liability in connection 
with the government guaranty of the 
first loan, and VA must determine that 
it would work a substantial hardship to 
the veteran if the benefit were not 
restored. 

Among the 
will recognize are 

1. Health—the veteran must show 
that the home was disposed of because 
the type of dwelling or the climate was 
injurious to his health or that of a 
member of his family. 

2. Employment changes—the veteran 
must show the loss of employment or 
transfer required a move to another city 
or town (Recalled Reservists may 
qualify under this provision, but Regu 
lars are considered subject to transfer.) 


ment 


“compelling reasons” VA 


HOSPITAL TREATMENT 


A veteran who had as much as one 
day of service in wartime (including the 
Korea “police action") is entitled to VA 
hospital treatment. But because of a 
general shortage of hospital beds, VA 
has set up a priority system for admis 
sion: First—emergency cases; second— 
those suffering from injuries or diseases 
incurred or aggravated in wartime serv 
ice; third—those who state under oath 
that they are unable to pay hospital 
charges for treatment of non-service- 
connected disabilities or illnesses 

VA also operates homes to provide 
for veterans who have a chronic condi- 
tion which bars them from earning a 
living and who require minimum medi- 
cal attention. Eligibility for admission 
to a home is similar to the requirements 
for hospitalization. 


MEDICAL AND DENTAL 
TREATMENT 


The VA provides out-patient medical 


and dental treatment, but only to vet- 
erans with service-connected disabilities, 
and treatment is restricted to that 
service-connected disability. 


DISABILITY 


War veterans are entitled to monthly 
compensation ranging from $15 to $360 
for injuries or diseases incurred in or 
aggravated by service. Monthly rates 
are scaled from $15 for a condition 
considered ten percent disabling to $150 
for total disability, and so-called statu 
tory awards for amputations, blindness, 
etc., may increase the total to as much 
as $360 per month. The degree of dis- 
ability is determined by a VA rating 
board from medical examination reports 
and, in some cases, testimony by the 
veteran or his representative. Veterans 
rated 50 per cent or more disabled may 
receive additional sums for dependents. 


A World War II veteran who becomes 
permanently and totally disabled after 
he leaves the service may be entitled to 
a pension—as distinguished from com 
pensation. The monthly rate is $60, 
which is increased to $72 after ten years 
or when he reaches age 65. A veteran 
is disqualified if his income exceeds 
$1000 a year if he is single, or $2500 if 
he is married or has a minor child. 


DEATH COMPENSATION 


Widows, children, and dependent par- 
ents of a World War II veteran whose 
death is due to service may qualify for 
death compensation. Monthly amounts 
vary according to the number and rela- 
tion of the survivors to the veteran. 
Examples are: widow, no children, $75; 
one child alone, $58; one parent, $60. 
A widow loses her entitlement if she 
remarries. The child loses entitlement 
upon reaching age 18. 
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VETERAN'S BENEFITS (cont.) 


who has a serfvice- 
connected disability dies, but from 
causes not traceable to service, his 
widow and children may qualify for 
death pension benefits. A widow can 
receive $42 per month, with additional 
allowances for children. But this bene- 
fit is denied if her annual income ex- 
ceeds $1000, or $2500 if she has a child 
or children 


If a veteran 


SPECIAL BENEFITS FOR 
SERIOUSLY DISABLED 
VETERANS 


VA can provide prosthetic appliances 
such as artificial limbs, crutches, plastic 
eyes, hearing aids, etc. If a veteran has 
a service-connected disability requiring 
an appliance or if an appliance is deter- 
mined necessary as a part of hospital 
treatment or domiciliary care. 

A veteran entitled to compensation 
for permanent and total service-con- 
nected disability for the loss or loss of 
use of both legs who cannot get around 
without braces, crutches, canes, or a 
wheel-chair, may qualify for assistance 
specially adapted housing 
up to half the cost of the 
not more than $10,000 for 
or remodeling of a home 
requirements 


in obtaining 
VA will pay 
housing, but 
the building 
to suit their 


VA GUARDIANSHIP SERVICE 


Incompetent veterans, their minor de- 
pendents, and incompetent beneficiaries 
are given special legal protection under 
VA's Guardianship Service 

VA will pay funeral expenses up to 
$150 to reimburse the person who paid 
the veteran's funeral expenses 

An American flag to drape the casket 
of a veteran is supplied to his next-of- 
kin 


NATIONAL SERVICE 
LIFE INSURANCE 


One of the important World 
War II “benefits’—National Service 
Life Insurance—can't be fitted into that 
category in the strictest sense, for vet- 
erans had to pay for it. But GI insur- 
ance was and is a benefit in the sense 
that most GIs bought it at a time when 
they couldn't get insurance elsewhere 
at any price, and the cost was and is 
comparable commercial 


most 


far below any 
insurance 

The important points about National 
Service Life Insurance are: If your term 
period has expired, you can’t get it 

If you do have it—hang onto it 

If you are still eligible for reinstate- 
ment—get it! 

The Servicemen’s Indemnity and In- 
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VETERAN'S BENEFITS (cont.) 


surance Act of 1951 (discussed later in 
this article) provided that servicemen 
and veterans holding NSLI would con- 
tinue to be entitled to it, »ut no new 
NSLI contracts were to be issued. In 
stead, the act provided for an indemnity 
—or free insurance coverage—during 
periods of service and the privilege of 
purchasing a new type of non-partici- 
pating insurance upon separation from 
the service 

But let's confine ourselves to NSLI 
for the moment. A veteran may hold 
from $1000 to $10,000 of NSLI. Bas- 
ically it comes in two principal types 
five-year level premium term or per- 
manent insurance. The former is inex 
pensive and temporary; it provides 
death protection only, accruing no cash 
loan, or extended insurance values; at 
the end of each five-year term period, 
the veteran must renew his term in 
surance at a slightly higher rate for 
another five years, convert to a more 
expensive term policy, or lose his insur 
ance altogether—unless he’s in service 
now and can qualify under the Insur- 
ance Act of 1951 

There are six types of permanent 
NSLI policies—ordinary life, 20-pay- 
life, 30-pay-life, 20-year-endowment, 
endowment at age 60, and endowment 
at age 65. A veteran with term insurance 
can convert at any time to one or a 
combination of these permanent plans 
All permanent policies build a “reserve” 
—the basis for cash values, loans, and 
extended insurance coverage. After the 
policy has been in force for a year, the 
insured can take advantage of this 
“reserve.” For example, a 25-year-old 
veteran would pay $13.70 per month for 
a $10,000 ordinary life insurance policy 
At the end of one year, his reserve 
would be $86. If he desired, he could 
cash in the policy and receive that 
amount, but lose his NSLI coverage 
Or he could borrow up to 94 per cent of 
the reserve. Or he could stop paying his 
insurance and be fully covered for one 
year and 34 days. Or he could stop 
paying and take a paid-up insurance 
policy amounting to $237.80 

It isn't likely that anyone would take 
advantage of any of these privileges at 
the end of the first policy year. But, 
after that same policy is in effect for five 
years, the reserve would total $457.60. 
After ten years it would grow to 
$989.40, and to $2305.00 at the end of 
20 years—making NSLI rather an inter 
esting investment. You see, GI insur- 
ance draws interest at the rate of 3 per 
cent, compounded annually. Every 
penny you pay for a permanent policy 
above the cost of the same amount of 
term insurance for which you are 
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VETERAN'S BENEFITS (cont.) 


charged only the cost for death protec- 
tion—goes into your policy reserve. So 
the bulk of the cost of a permanent 
policy really is a savings. 

In addition to the privilege of con- 
verting, NSLI offers the average veteran 
several other advantages not to be 
found in the post-service insurance pro- 
vided for in the Insurance Act of 1951 
For one thing, both term and perma- 
nent NSLI are mutual insurance—you 
can receive dividends. And World War 
II veterans who participated in the first 
two special GI insurance dividends will 
tell you they were whopping 

GIs who held term insurance and 
were under 40 when they took out their 
insurance, got back 55 cents per month 
for each $1000 of insurance. To illus- 
trate the situation, consider the case of 
the veteran who went into service at age 
21 in 1940, took out $10,000 of term 
insurance at the rate of 65 cents per 
month per $1000, or a cost of $6.50 per 
month. He kept his policy continually 
in force throughout the war and carried 
it after he left the service. The first 
dividend was for eight full years at 55 
cents per month per $1000 of insurance. 
So our veteran in this case received 
$5.50 per month for 96 months, or $528. 
His insurance coverage had cost him 
only 10 cents per month per $1000, or 
$96 for $10,000 of coverage for eight 
full years 

And the second special dividend rate 
was 50 cents per month per $1000 for 
the average veteran under age 40 who 
held term insurance 

Other advantages include 

1. GI insurance offers four optional 
modes of payment to beneficiaries— 
including lump sum payments 

2. It includes a waiver-of-premium 
benefit in the event the insured becomes 
totally disabled for six months or more. 

3. It provides for the purchase of a 
special disability income benefit that 
would give the insured $5.00 per month 
per $1000 of insurance for each month 
that he is disabled, after the first six 
months of disablement 

4. There is no restriction on classes 
of beneficiaries; the insured may name 
any individual, regardless of relation- 
ship, or any corporation or legal entity, 
or his estate. 


SERVICEMEN’S INDEMNITY 
AND INSURANCE ACT 
OF 1951 


Probably the most important benefit 
to be passed by Congress for Korean 
veterans is the Servicemen's Indemnity 
and Insurance Act of 1951 (Public Law 
23), passed April 25, 1951. Servicemen, 
under this (continued on page 74) 
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“In keeping with the highest 


traditions of the 


United States Naval Service” 
Citations and Awards for Service in Korea. 


SILVER STAR MEDALS 
for conspicuous gallantry and 
intrepidity against the enemy 
“Gold Star in the second 
Silver Star is awarded to * 


” 


lieu of 


Captain Gene W. Morrison 
First Lieutenant Chester V. Farmer 
Technical Sergeant Max Stein 


SILVER STAR MEDALS 
(First Award) 


Colonel Francis M. McAlister 

Lieutengnt Colonel Joseph L. Stewart 

Major Clorence J. Marby 

Major James P. Metzier 

Capt. Clarence E. Corley 

Capt. Eugene H. Hoffey 

Capt. William R. Luces 

Capt. Douglas K. Morton 

IstLt. Eugene J. Ambrosia 

IstLt. Robert T. Bey 

IstLt. Thomas R. Broun 

IstLt. Jock N. Butler 

IstLt. Chories T. Hinmon 

IstLt. Horece L. Johnson, Jr. 

TstLt. Frank A. Minton, Jr 

IstLt. John F. Mitchell 

IstLt. Robert J. O'Shea 

IstLt. Michoel V. Polotes 

IstLt. Elmo G. Peterson 

IstLt. Lester F. Reid 

IstLt. John L. Scott 

IstLt. Robert W. Taylor 

Istlt. William W. Taylor 

IstLt. Alfred |. Thomas 

IstLt. Ewold A. Vom Orde, Jr. 

2dLt. Bert R. Covert, Jr 

2dLt. Minard P. Newton, Jr. 
. Oscar A. Powell 
Joseph S. Ohine j 

SSgt. John D. Audos { 

SSgt. Earl J. Payne 

SSgt. Williom L. Vick 

Set. Alvin Tall Beor 

Sgt. Charles Broome, Il! 

Sgt. Williom E. Duke 

Sot. Corl G. Luiz 

Sgt. Charles E. Martin 

Sot. "W" “L” Martin 

Corp. Richard W. Collenette 

Corp. George W. Ponder 

Corp. Guedalupe L. Sanchez 

Corp. Harold H. Soderquist 

Corp. Sylvester Szczepanski 

Corp. Potrick M. Timmons 

Pfc Andrew Dirga 

Pfc Donald L. Hilton 

Pte Leon A. King, Jr 

Pfe Robert D. Kozkowski 

Pte Eugene B. McCammon 

Pte John J. McGaffigan 

Pfc Luther M. Porrish, Jr. 

Pfc Harrison Pomers 

Pte James P. Umbieby 


LEGION OF MERIT 


“In the name of the President of the 
United States, the Commanding Gen- 
eral, Ist Marine (Reint) 
FMF, takes pleasure in awarding the 
Legion of Merit to.. .” 


Division 


Colonel Alpha L. Bowser, Jr 

(Gold Star in lieu of third award) 
Colonel Gregon A. Willioms 

(Gold Star in lieu of third award) 
Colonel Roger T. Corleson 
Lieutenant Colonel Olin L. Beoll 
Lieutenant Colone! John H. Partridge 
Lieutenont Colonel Jock Tabor 
Lieutenont Colonel David C. Wolfe 
Major Walter Goll 
Major Frank W. Plott, Jr 
Major Donald W. Sherman 


DISTINGUISHED FLYING CROSS 
Gold Star 
for heroism while participating 
in aerial flights in the Korean Thea- 
tre 


Capt. Warren P. Nichols (8th award) 

Capt. James D. Boldmon (4th award) 

Capt. Phillip J. Keleher (4th award) 

Capt. Willard C. Olsen (4th award) 

Capt. John Skorich (4th award) 

IstLt. Robert L. Wood (3rd award) 

Captain William B. Woodroof (3rd award) 
Major William G. Johnson (2nd owerd) 
Capt. Wallace D. Blott (2nd award) 

IstLt. Herold D. Daigh (2nd award) 

First Lieutenant William W. Bryant (second oword) 
Major John Lowman, Jr. (2nd award) 

Major Edward J. Montagne, Jr. (2nd award) 
Captain Jomes P. Bell, Jr. (2nd award) 
Captain Robert L. Stigall (2nd award) 
Captain Wilson “C” Terry (2nd award) 


DISTINGUISHED FLYING CROSS 
(First Award) 


Lieutenant Colonel John F. Kinney 
Major Arthur R. Boog 

Capt. Menning T. Jannell 
Capt. Wollace D. Blatt 
Capt. Charles E. Call 

Capt. Don G. Derryberry 
Capt. Donold L. Fenton 
Capt. John J. Fischer 

Capt. Burnette R. Gallagher 
Capt. Don M. Hinshaw 
Capt. Thomas C. Hurst 
Copt. Alfred F. McCaleb, Jr. 
Capt. William C. Porker, Jr. 
Capt. Russell G. Patterson, Jr. 
Capt. Mike E. Spooner, Jr. 
Istlt. Leo J. Corboy 

IstLt. Harold E. Roland, Jr. 
Istlt. John H. Barclay 
Istit. Richard Bell 

IstLt. Jesse M. Browne, Jr. 
IstLt. Rey Connelly 

IstLt. Mer! C. Devis 

IstLt. Shelby M. Forrest 
IstLt. Walter J. Freivogel 
IstLt. Williom F. Harrell 
IstLt. William A. Harris 
IstLt. Hoyt Johnston 

IstLt. Jesse M. Lewis 

IstLt. Ernest R. Olson 

IstLt. Kenny C. Palmer 
IstLt. Elmore F. Ravensberg 
Istlt. Thomas W. Riggs 
TstLt. John L. Scott 

IstLt. John S. Sumner 

IstLt. Donald K. Tooker 
IstLt. Howerd Wolf 

2ndLt. William G. Siegfried 
MSst. Martin Lochow 


MSgt. Barney C. Olson 
TSgt. John W. Frederick, Jr. 
SSgt. Kermit Moffitt 

Capt. Alexander Wilson 


NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 
MEDAL 
for heroic conduct 


MSot. Henry W. Bushwitz 
TSgt. John B. Gordon 
Corp. John E. Hostord 
Pte Normon L. Bruno 


BRONZE STAR MEDAL 


“Gold Star in lieu of second Bronze 
Star Medal is awarded to...” 


Major Henry J. Woessner, lt! 

Major Clorence T. Risher, Jr. 

Major Richard E. Sulliven 

Captain Andrew J. Strohmenger 

Captain Frank P. Totum, Jr. 

Istlt. Lewrence H. Buss 

Second Lieutenant Richard M. Johnson 
Commissioned Warrant Officer Levi Woodbury 
Master Sergeoent “A” “Z" Bradshaw 

Corporal Keith A. Beekley 


BRONZE STAR MEDAL 
(First Award) 


Pfe Thomas Ross (Posthumous) 

Major Henry Brzezinski 

Major George W. Chinn 

Major Robert L. Cochran 

Major Elton Mueller 

Major Maurice E. Roach 

Major Robert T. Whitten 

Major Carl 0. Wyman 

Lieutenont Colonel Donald M. Schmuck 

Major James |. Glendinning, Jr. 

Major Bruce E. Keith 

Major Robert E. Lorigan 

Major Edwin H. Simmons 

Capt. Wolter F. Jacobs 

Capt. Malcolm G. Moncrief, Jr. 

Capt. William C. Rockwell 

Capt. Lourence H. Woods 

Capt. Albert N. Wunderly 

Capt. George Cole 

Capt. Andre D. Gomez 

Capt. Edmund K. Griswold 

Capt. Semuel Jaskilke 

Capt. Thomas F. Savage, Jr. 

Capt. Michael C. Capraro 

Cept. Horry L. Givens, Jr 

Capt. Jomes A. Hoey, Jr. 

Capt. William R. Holt 

Capt. Mason D. McQuiston 

Capt. John F. Morris 

Capt. Robert T. Patterson, Jr. 

Capt. Roy L. Thomas 

Capt. Herry D. Wortmon 

Istit. Eugene J. Ambrosia 

IstLt. Williom C. Rhodes 

IstLt. Lowrence H. Buss 

TstLt. John J. Fedor 

Istit. George A. Gibson 

IstLt. Melvin K. Green 

IstLt. Philip K. Leesberg 

TstLt. Orville N. Olney 

TstLt. Jock F. Boles 

IstLt. Francis |. Donohoe 

IstLt. Jomes D. Grounds 
TURN PAGE 
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CITATIONS AND AWARDS (cont.) 


Tetit. Johan L. Lepire 

IstLt. Herold L. Parsons 
IstLt. Ronald J. Rice 

IstLt. Orrin H. Shelton 
IstLt. Philip D. Shutier 
Istlt. John C. Theres 

Istit. George E. Wilkerson, Jr, 
Qndlt. Edword E. Collins 
2ndLt. Robert H. Corbet 
2ndLt. Williem K. Cowie 
2ndLt. Victor D. Freudenberger 
2ndLt. Demon J. Larson 
2ndLt. George M. Olszewski 
Qndit. Clerence H. Raper 
2ndlt. Bruce Sigmon 

Qndlt. Evie Regsdale 

2dLt. Tilton A. Anderson 
2dLt. Robert J. Barton 

2dLt. Robert C. Needham 
2dLt. Froncis J. Rodwell 
2dLt. Emmett B. Sigmon, Jr. 
CWO Hermen G. Corbett 
CWO Willerd 0. Gerrett 
CWO Lowis E. Le Bohn 
CWO Walton £. Meuldin 
CWO Robert C. Mcintyre 
CWO Joseph R. Schinke 
CWO Allen Certson 

CWO Beverly N. Stencliend 
CWO Joseph 8. Brunson 
CWO Warren B. Jones, Jr. 
CWO Lionel S. Reynolds 
MSet. George W. Howe 
MSaqt. Somuel 8. Klose 
MSet. Reymond W. Sclomon 
MSqt. Andrew Totusko 
MSet. Phil A. Dierick 

MSq. Morris B. Dunkleberger 
MSet. Virgil R. Hussey 
MSet. Adrien N. Prescott 
MSqt. Werren G. Wall 

MSet. William W. Boynton 
MSegt. Jomes J. Gerrison 
TSgt. William J. Gill 

TSet. Cherles O. Godderd 
TSet. Oscar L. Kelly 

TSet. Robert V. Licyd 

TS¢t. Joseph S$. Ohine 

TSet. Gilbert G. Rickmon 
TSet. Arthur F. Terry 

TSet. Lester Turner 

TSet. Frank Becker, Jr 

TSet. George W. Bolkow 
TSe@t. Luther B. Johnson 
TSet. Willis “W" Newton 
TSet. John E. Seloberry 
TSgt. Robert E. Belboch 
TSet. Robert L. Collier 


TSet. Breathitt R. McVay 
TSet. George H. Miller 
TSet. William M. Owens 
TSet. Kenneth R. Pate 
TSg¢t. Fowler S. Williems 
SSqt. Lowell G. Dykstro 
SSqet. Henry M. Kojdecz 
SSgt. Donald O. Radke 
SSgt. Thomes J. Scott 
SSqt. Thomas N. Evers 
SSet. Willie C. Shoemoker, Jr, 
SSqt. Joseph A. Walker 
SSqt. Jesse L. Willis 
S$Sqt. Edward M. Bernum 
Alphee H. Ducharme 
Milton S. O’Hine 
Edward J. Sheneman 
Moc A. Trocy, Jr. 
Roger E. Wallingford 
Cley W. Broce 
Edwin W. J. Bremmer 
George R. Caldwell 
Rolph “A” “L” Cragg, Jr. 
Cyril E. Gonzoles 
Morvin D. Harretso 
Frank C. Kerr 
Richord King 
Chortes A. Krebs, Jr. 
Joseph Marino, Jr. 
William H. McCloud 
John E. McKey 
Chorles W. McKellar 
Williem G. Page 
Dougles J. Thoyer 
Robert R. Weover, Jr. 
Robert 8B. Wood 
Thomes A. Bryant 
. Shurion E. Hotiey 
James N. Hobson 
Frank R. Koethe 
Richord S. Peabody 
. Bernard V. Sullivan 
Thomas Yesenko 
Clyde T. Bucy 
. Benjomin A. Bylend 
iven R. Card 
Anthony M. Chrisier 
Cherles E. Cowger 
. Daniel F. De Vore 
Williom R. Hegemeier 
. Philip E. Hutson 
Kenneth H. Jones 
Gerald H. Klenke 
Frank J. Lischeski 
. Roneld L. Menning 
Joseph Moreno, Jr. 
. Deneld R. Nygeord 
John R. Paul 
. Maxie R. Peorson 
. David J. Pyle 
Doyton M. Rhodes 
Shermon Richter 
Benjamin F. Scofield 








Set. Robert E. Willioms 
Corp. Somuel H. Albert 
Corp. Herold B. Clark 
Corp. Edword D. Dudes 
Corp. Roy A. Grove 
Corp. John H. Ohman 
Corp. Clifford F. Perrine 
Corp. Nicholes J. Shannon 
Corp. Theodoye R. Sterrett 
. Richard C. Temple 
. John E. Dyer 
. Lido S$. Isole 
. John W. Adams 
. Gordon F. Barker 
. Devid G. Bowmon 
. Carlyle L. Broderick 
. Gerald A. Cahill 
. Williom V. Cheek 
Luther H. Dickey, Jr. 
. Lewis C. Fidler 
. Charles L. Hasenover 
. Robert Keith 
. Charles H. Mosmen, Jr, 
. Julius Y. Ortmon 
Corp. Leroy 8. Pearl 
Corp. Glen K. Pullins 
Corp. William B. Rone 
Corp. John P. Segale 
Corp. James L. Shoklee 
Corp. Ralph A. Soto 
Corp. Richard A. Suorez 
Corp. William M. Tweed 
Pte Robert A. Boird 
Pfe Ronaldo J. Bertrand 
Pfe Frank M. Bifulk 
Pte Joe Brown, Jr. 
Pte Walter R. Holder 
Pfc William J. Kniskern 
Pfc Poul H. Kroh 
Pfe John R. Mattei 
Pte Harold R. Schuster 
Pte Williom H. Allen, Jr. 
Pfc Donald J. Balfour 
Pfc Keith A. Beekley 
Pte Charlies R. Cloninger 
Pfe Billy G. Colemen 
Pte Archie K. Dick 
Pte Gerald A. Eipperie 
Pte Felix V. Eppinette 
Pte William J. Flynn 
Pte Edwin D. Grunder 
Pte Philip E. Hohn 
Pte Henry 8. Heine 
Pte Charies D. Hitchbern 
Pte Gordon F. Langille 
Pte Fermon Lindsey 
Pfc James N. Poulos 
Pte Cecil A. Sanders 
Pfc Raymond A. Sebetto 
Pfe Loren O. Thomas 
Pte Rolend E. Tretina, Jr. 
Pfc William C. Verberg 
Pvt Jomes M. Russell 


NEW OFFICER... 

















‘‘Ten-shun! Left face, right face, about face, about face, left face, about face, 
right face, about face! Carry on!"’ 























CASUALTIES 


Marine Corps dead, missing and wounded, released by Marine Corps Headquarters 
from July 25, 1951, to September 16, 1951. 








DEAD 











CALIFORNIA 
PRIOR, James J., 2dLt., Los Angeles 
TARDIO, Herold M., Pfc, Stockton 
TORREZ, Donald, Corp., Irvington 
YATES, Richerd L.. Pfc, Los Angeles 
ZELINSKY, Letend, Pfc, Sen Francisco 


MASSACHUSETTS 
HILL, Lloyd E., Corp., Shrewsbury 
TOLAND, Donald T., Corp., Boston 





MISSING IN ACTION 











CALIFORNIA 
BELL, Richard, Istlt., Sante Meria 
RARICK, Warren J., Pfc, Downey 


TEXAS 
ADAME, Ruben S$., Pfc, Alvin 
HERNAN, Edwin J., Jr., Moj., Dallas 





WOUNDED 











CALIFORNIA 
BURR, Chertes F. tli, Corp., Viselic 
FRANKLIN, Hugh L. R., HMC 3rd Cless, Tulore 
GROSS, Horry W., Jr., Pfc, Fowler 
GUNTER, Malcolm M., Jr., Pfc, Huntington 

Beoch 

GUTIERREZ, Jesus B., Corp., Ontario 
GUTIERREZ, Philip A., Pfc, Monrovia 
HAAS, Sheldon, Corp., Los Angeles 
HALE, Williem O., Pfc, Chotsworth 
HAMILTON, Henry B., Pfc, Sen Diego 
HAYNES, Wiley E., Corp., Toft 
HECK, Robert E., 2dLt., Oceanside 
HEIM, Bernard A., Pfc, Wilmar 
HELM, Bobby R., Pfc, Chico 
HENZEL, Stephen C., Sgt., Son Gabriel 
HERKELRATH, Biloine M., Corp., Altedenc 
HERNANDEZ, Alvero A., Corp., Coochelic 
HERNANDEZ, Richord, Corp., Fresno 
HIGGS, Lemuel E., Pfc, Downey 
HOLT, Buddy E., Corp., Toft 
HOLT, Lewrence M., Corp., Long Beoch 
HORTON, Williem T., Corp., Arcete 
HUDSON, Werren W., Pfc, Suniond 
HUNTLEY, Reoiph L.. HN, Lodi 
HURST, Devid E., Pte, Ooklend 
JACOBS, Derek C., Pfc, Long Beach 
JAMES, Williem C., Pfc, Long Beoch 
JOHNSON, Lewrence 0., Corp., Sen Froncisco 
JOHNSTON, John C., Capt., Le Jolle 
JONES, Dail R., Pfc, Long 
KALLA, Joseph M., Jr., Corp., Sen Diego 
KELLEY, Edword G., Sgt., Sacramento 
KELLY, Howerd A., Corp., Riverside 
KIGHTLINER, Jock C., Pfc, Sen Francisco 
KINDIG, Jock C., Pfe, Richmond 
KITCHEN, Devid E., Pfc, Dixon 
KITNICK, Arthur S., Pfc, Los Angeles 
KLONTZ, Chorles P.. Pfc, Torrance 
KNUTSEN, Milton K., Corp., San Frencisco 
KORWES, Denny L.. Pfc, Los Angeles 
KUNATH, Russell C.. Pfc, Lomite 
LABRADO, Robert, Pfc, Sen Francisco 
LACEY, Richerd, Corp., Hollywood 
LAIRD, Donald H., Corp., Sutter 
LAMARR, Dexter H., Pfc, Sacramento 
LANDER, Richard R., Pfc, Resede 
LE BARON, Edward W., Jr., 2dLt., Lodi 
LEE, Floyd F., Set., Sowthgete 
LEMKE, Stenley E., Pte, Son Jose 
LENZIO, Robert L., Set., Sen Francisco 
LEWIS, John T., Pfc, Sen Frencisco 
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LINGENFELTER, Orin E., Pfc, Fresno 
LINGENFELTER, Stanley E., Pfc, Concord 
LITTLE, Pot, Pvt., Riverside 

LONG, Richerd E., Sgt., Palo Alto 

LOPEZ, Adalberto V., Pfc, Los Angeles 
MADRID, Thomas L., Jr., Corp., Sen Pedro 
MADSEN, Deon N.. HN 3c, Daly City 
MacKENZIE, Malcolm L., Pfc, Ocklend 
MANNING, Dougles R., Pfc, Senta Ana 
MARSHALL, Bill M., Pfc, Bell Gardens 
MARSHALL, Donald L.. Pfc, Selma 
MARTINEZ, Frank T., Pfc, Garden Grove 
MARTINEZ, Henry R., Pfc, Sen Pedro 
MARTINEZ, Monuel M., Pfc, Quincy 
MARUNA, Calvin W., Pfc, Sen Leandro 
MASON, Williem M., Pfc, Los Angeles 
MAULE, Donold E., Pfc, Senta Barbara 
McBRYDE, Robert E., Sot.. Los Angeles 
McCANDLEDD, John R., SSqt., Son Diego 
McCORMICK, Robert A., SSgt.. Sente Ana 
McCOY, Leason, Sot., Bakersfield 
McELENEY, Donold J., Corp., Paramount 
McGRATH, John M., Pfc, Son Francisco 
McINROE, Billy Roe, Corp., Wilmington 
MecNURNEY, Eugene J., Sgt. Huntington Park 
MINER, Ross R., IstLt., Sen Diego 
MONTITH, Robert J., TSgt.. Newport Beach 
MOODY, Billy W., Set., San Pablo 
MURPHY, Robert M., Pfc, Long Beoch 
MYERS, Byron B., Sen Diego 

NAVA, Robert, Pfc, Los Angeles 
NAVARRO, Leonard E., Pfc, Los Angeles 
NEWMAN, Monte J., Pfc, Ocean Park 
NINO, Edword D., Pfc, Los Gotos 
NONELLA, Thomes H., Sgt., Pocific Grove 
OBERG, Augustine H., TSgt.. San Diego 
O'CONNOR, James H., Pfc, San Jose 
ODIORNE, Kenneth A., Pfc, Concord 
O'REILLY, Joseph J., Capt., Los Angeles 
OUTAIN, Benjomin F., Sen Diego 
OWENS, George V., Riverside 

PAULSON, Richord J., Pfc, Millbroe 
PERCIFUL, Cecil M., Pfc, Venice 
PETERSON, Arvo |., HM 3c, Pomona 
PETERSON, Vance, Corp., Napo 

PORRAZ, Benny, Corp., Fresno 

PORTER, David R., Pfc, San Jose 

RAISER, Reymond B., Pfc, Mill Volley 
RAMAGE, Dovid $., Corp., Bree 
RAMIREZ, Frank A., Pfc, Son Jose 
RAMOS, Boney J., Sgt., Fresno 

RAMSEY, Richerd A., Pfc, Son Francisco 
REBHOLTZ, George M., Corp., Sen Francisco 
REINHARDT, Frederick N., Pfc, El Segundo 
REPETTO, Andrew V., Corp., San Francisco 
RIDDERHOF, David M., 2dLt.. Los Angeles 
RIVAS, Richerd E., Pfc, Wilmington 
ROBEY, Alvin J., Set., Sen Diego 
RODRIGUEZ, Henry, Corp., Sen Diego 
RODRIGUEZ, Manuel V., Pfc, Los Angeles 
ROUSH, Edwerd D., Pfc, Long Beach 
ROY, Robert A., Sgt., Los Angeles 
RUFFALO, Micheel S., SSgt., Barstow 
RUSSELL, Cheriles O., Pfc, Westminster 
RUSSI, John, Pfc, Los Angeles 

SACSON, George B., Pfc, Redwood City 
SANCHEZ, Andrew P., Cpl., Firebaugh 
SANCHEZ, Curtis A., Sot., Milpites 
SCHMIDT, Lloyd C.. Pfc, Fresno 

SCOTT, Robert D., SSgt., San Diego 
SEARS, Corroll E., Pfc, Gardene 

SHAFER, Norman W., Pfc, San Clemento 
SHONK, Welter C., Pfc, Berkeley 
SHRYOCK, Donald A., Pfc, Escalon 
SLEDGE, Lowise E., Pfc, Eureke 

SMETS, Williem E., SSgt., Sente Clore 
SMITH, Bertram W., Corp., Garvey 
SMITH, John H., Jr., Pfe, Glendale 
SNYDER, Woalet J., Corp., Pomone 

SPELL, Fred C., Sgt., Long Beoch 
SPUHLER, Raymond H., Moj., Oceanside 
STILES, Chories R., 2dLt., Venice 
STOYANOW, Victor, IstLt.. Corisbed 
STRICKLAND, Clerence C., Pfc, Inglewood 


GEORGIA 
BELLOTTE, James G., Corp., Ationta 


HLINOIS 
BUSS, Kenneth M., 2dLt., Hozel Crest 
GILBERT, Edmund J., Corp., Moywood 
OKRASA, Robert S., Sgt., Chicago 
PARTON, Vernal O., Pfc, Roxane 
PENTECOST, Thomes J., Corp., Mt. Vernon 


INDIANA 
ANDERSON, John M., Set., Indianapolis 
LINEBERRY, John E., Corp., Indianapolis 
WEBSTER, Charles A., 2dLt., Clinton 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BRODEUR, George L., Pfc, Worcester 
CANNON, Robert F., Pfc, Woburn 
DEMERS, Joseph A., Corp., Lowrence 
KELLY, John T., Corp., North Attleboro 
LAZAROS, Edmond J., Pfc, Mariboro 


MICHIGAN 
CARR, Glenn D., Pfc, Sault Sainte Marie 
FEATHERLY, Gerold L., Jr., Corp., Grand Rapids 
HUGHES, James A., Jr., Corp., Dearborn 
POULOS, James N., Corp., Detroit 
RAYL, Elmer M., Pfc, Deford 
TUCKER, Lourence G., Corp., St. Clair Shores 


MINNESOTA 
LUEDTKE, Dole C., Corp., Excelsior 
McGRAND, John P., Capt., Rochester 


MISSOURI 
ALEXANDER, Bobby H., Corp., Liberty 
CASPER, Stanley J., Pfc, St. Joseph 
CUTLER, Floyd P., Corp., Helene 
MILLSAP, Donald W., Pfc, Leaswing 
SMITH, Doneld V., Pfc, Sikeston 
SMITH, Leonard A., Corp., St. Joseph 
WILSON, Herbert D., Sgt., Greenville 


NEW JERSEY 
AHRENS, Joseph P., Corp., Englewood 
DYAS, Eugene J., Hospitaimen Corpsman, 
East Orange 
ENGEL, Donald B., Corp., Plainfield 
LOEWY, Kurt, Set., Vineland 
PSKOWSKI, John R., Corp., Dover 


NEW YORK 
KING, Arthur P., Corp., Flushing 
McAVOY, William F., Pfc, Rochester 
McGOEY, Jomes J. F., IstLt., Jackson Heights 
RAMOS, John, Jr. Pfc, Bronx 
REGGIO, Anthony L., Pfc, Brooklyn 
REID, Robert S., Corp., Lynbrook 
RICCA, Pasquale P., Corp., Brooklyn 
RIESSNER, Pierre D., IndLt.. New York City 
ROYEK, John, Corp., New York City 
RUDON, Fronk M., Corp., New York City 
RUTH, Poul |., Pfc, Astoria 
RYAN, Robert J., Pfc, Great Neck 
SACHTZEL, Donald J., Corp., New York 
SALISBURY, Donald K., Pfc, Cooperstown 
SAMMON, John Francis, Pfc, Rensseloer 
SANGIALOS!, Samuel, Pfc, Otisville 
SASIN, Edword J., Pfc, Nedrow 
SCHENING, Richord J. IstLt., Long Island 
SCHERER, Robert G., Pfc, Elmhurst 
SCHREINER, Frederick R., Pte, Long isiend 
SEEBER, William R., Pfc, Cenestote 
SHAW, John T., Pfc, Velotic 
SHELDRAKE, Worren E., Pfc, ithece 
SHEPHARD, Wolter R., Corp., Chadwick 
SHERMAN, Allen C., Jr., Sgt., Brooklyn 
SILVER, Clorence B., SSgt., Oriskeny 
SININSCALCHI, Pasquale, Corp., Longe Isiend 
SMALLMAN, Jomes J., Pfc, Brooklyn 
SMITH, Kenneth C., Pfc, Stamford 
STACK, Austin J., Pfc, Richmond Hill 
STEPHENSON, Chorles R., til, Istlt.. Mineola 
SULLIVAN, Robert M., Pfc, Brooklyn 
SWANSON, Merry N. Pfc, New York City 
SZELOWSKI, John J. Pfc, Sloan 
TARDIFF, Eugene T., Sgt. Albeny 
THOMAS, Normen C., Pfc, Brooklyn 
THURSTON, John W., Pfc, Johnson City 


OHIO 
ADAMS, Elmer R., Pfc, Cable 











BOARD, Frank E., Pfc, Wellsville 
BROWER, Frederick F., Jr., 26Lt., Eaton 
GREER, Jomes H., Jr. Pfc, Cincinnoti 
GUMM, Derwin R., Pfc, Circleville 
HALLAPY, Robert J., Pfc, Hubbard 
HAND, Marvin R., Pfc, Cleveland 
HANZES, Raymond L., Pfc, Newton Falls 
HARRIS, Allen S., Istit., Euclid 
HASHMAN, Gerald E., Pfc, Barnesville 
HAYES, Chorles, Pfc, Cincinnoti 
HECKMAN, Robert D., Pfc, Dayton 
HENRY, Bruce E., Sgt., Worthington 
HERBSTER, Jack R., Corp., North Olmsted 
HILL, Arthur A., Pfc, Sandusky 
HODINA, Edward G., Pfc, South Euclid 
HOLMES, Robert J., Pfc, Lodi 

HOWARD, Jomes P., Pfc, Lucasville 
HUSTED, Donald R., Sgt., Springfield 
INCARNATO, Joseph J., Jr., Pfc, Dover 
JOHNS, Lorin C., Sgt., Newcomerstown 
JOHNSON, Williem J., Jr., Pfc, Columbus 
JONES, Robert M., Corp., Steubenville 
KANNEY, Robert 0., Pfc, Coldwater 
KELLER, William E., Pfc, Middletown 
KEPENASH, Theodore, Corp., Akron 
KESTER, Charles R., Corp., Cleveland 
KING, Jomes B., Pfc, Atwoter 

KIRIK, Emil F., Pfc, Clevelond 

KNISELY, George E., Pfc, Lorain 
KOEGEL, Dovid L., Pfc, Akron 

LAWLOR, Robert L., Pfc, Cleveland 
LAWSON, Donold R., Pfc, Dayton 
LEONARD, Max G., Pfc, Massilion 
LOJEWSKI, Edword, Jr., Corp., Cleveland 
LONGENETT, Donold W., Corp., Roylond 
LOONEY, Giles A., Pfc, Urbana 
MACMURCHY, Richord G., Pfc, Youngstown 
MARCHION, Joseph T., Pfc, Akron 
MARTZ, Gerald F., Pfc, Toledo 

MASON, Chories W., Pfc, Warren 
McCLINTOCK, Clorence M., Corp., Barberton 
McCORD, Donald W., Pfc, Toledo 
McGOWAN, John L., SSgt., Lokewood 
McKAY, Frederick R., Pfc, Columbus 
MIDDLETON, Arthur U., Pfc. Columbus 
MISCH, William C., Set., Cleveland 
MOELLER, Robert C., Sgt., Columbus 
MOLING, Donn W., Pfc, Columbus 
MONTVILLE, Danie! M., Corp., Cleveland 
MOORE, Oliver J., Pfc, Mansfield 
MOORE, Philip J., Jr., Pfc, Bono 
MORTIMER, Thomes R., Pfc, Deyton 
MOUNCE, Bernard, Pfc, Cincinnoti 
MULLEN, Edwerd, Set., Lisbon 
MUSZYNSKI, Francis E., Pfc, Toledo 
MYERS, George T., Pfc, Youngstown 
ODDO, Richard C., Pfc, Cleveland 

OHL, Devid J., Corp., Youngstown 
PEEPLES, Edword A., Pfc, Charleston 
PIANECKI, John V. Pfc, Cleveland 
PICKLE, Charles R., Pfc, Akron 

PLESS, Jomes C., Pfc, East C'eveland 
RAMPE,, Dovid A., IstLt.. Wooster 
REDNER, Robert D., Corp., Clevelond 
REED, Billy W., Corp., Cincinnati 
RITTER, Charles W., Pfc, Corey 

RIVES, Thomas G., Pfc, Toledo 
ROBATIN, Michoel L., Sgt., Cleveland 
ROBERTSON, John H., Pfc, Westerville 
ROBSON, Jerry W., Pfc, Toledo 

ROGERS, Joseph L., Pfc, Dayton (injured) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
HETZEL, Louis V., Corp., Jenkintown 
HETZNER, Dongold G., Pfc, Prospect Pork 
HOUCK, Ira C., Jr. 2ndLt., Pittsburgh 
HUMPHREYS, Richard D., IstLt., Pittsburgh 
HUSTED, Jomes R., Sgt., Williamsport 
IMMEL, James P., Sot., Greensburg 
JENKINS, Robert L., Corp., New Castle 
INGLISA, Philip, Corp., Reading 
KLEIN, Wolter, Pvt., Pittsburgh 
KOKOL, Wolter H., Pfc, Philadelphia 
KRESTY, Edward J., Pfc, Sykesville 
KRISTOPOVICH, Joseph, HC3, Wilkes-Barre 
LAMEREAUX, Kenneth, Pfc, Harrisburg 
LANDMESSER, John E., Pfc, Powell 
LEE, Edgor H., MSogt., Pittsburgh 
LEIDICH, James E., Jr., TSgt., Coaldale 
LIBONSTI, James J., Pfc, Pittsburgh 
LOMBARDO, Joseph A., Pfc, Chester 
MALINOWSKY, Peter W., Pfc, Johnstown 
MARCEJ, Michoel, Corp., North Braddock 
McBRIDE, Esmond M., Pfc, Philadelphia 
McCARREN, Chories E., Jr., Corp., Philadelphia 
McCARTHY, Maurice D., Pfc, Ambridge 
McCLELLAND, Robert K., LtCol., Grove City 
McGOWAN, Thomas J., Pfc, Chester 
McGRATH, George H., Jr., Corp., Crofton 
McPOLAND, Edmund C., 2ndLt., Pittsburgh 
McSWEENEY, Frederick W., Pfc, Pittsburgh 


MOSER, John W., Ptc, Wilkes-Borre 
MULVIHILL, Thomas E., Capt., Philedelphia 
MYER, Thomas J., 2ndLt., Philadelphic 
NAPOLITANO, Daniel A., Pfc, Philodeiphia 
NEIFERT, Jomes E., Pfc, Lehighton 
PATBERG, Chories M., Pfc, Millvale 
PELLA, Jomes V., Sot., Pittsburgh 
POLICASTRO, John F., Sgt., Cloirton 
PROSSER, William J., Jr., Pfc, Finnleyville 
RANDELL, Leon C., Istlt., Beaver 

RIPPLE, Robert R., Pfc, Reading 

RIPPLE, Robert P., Corp., Reading 
ROSKOWSKI, John B., Williemsport 
RUSTAY, Herold F., Jr., Pfc, Wilkes-Borre 
SCHWARTZ, Corl G., Pfc, Wilkes-Barre 


TEXAS 
DANFORD, John F., Pfc, Irving 
DAVIS, Richard C., Pfc, Houston 
DIECKOW, Thomes H., Pfc, Sen Antonio 
DLABAJ, Albin A., Corp., Ennis 
DOBBS, Doyle M., Pfc, Abilene 
DOCKERY, Billy W., Pfc, Post 
DOWNES, John R., Jr. 2dLt., Houston 
DUGUE, Lee J., Corp., Beaumont 
DUHE, James J., Sgt., Port Arthur 
DUNAWAY, Williom G., SSgt., Dollas 
DUNCAN, Robert L., Corp., Harlingen 
DYER, James C., Pfc, Eligin 
ELLIS, Kenneth, Pfc, Groesbeck 
ELLIS, Melvin, J., Corp., Sen Antonio 
ERAV!, Horry A., Set., Sen Antonio 
ERVIN, Charles W., Pfc, Golveston 
ESPARZA, Joe Y., Pfc, San Antonio 
ESTRADA, Frank G., Set., San Antonio 
EVANS, Robert R., Pfc, Wichita Falls 
FAGALIA, Raymond L., Pfc, Dollies 
FARIAZ, Heron, Pfc, Kingsville 
FLANNEL, Lofayette T., Pfc, Houston 
FLORES, Noises, Sgt., Robstown 
FLORES, Ramon R., Jr., Pfc, Robstown 
FONTENOT, Fred, Corp., Orange 
FOX, Bobby J., Corp., Texorkoano 
GARRETT, Morshall J., Corp., Denton 
GARRICK, Veal, Pfc, Dalles 
GARZA, Robert R., Pfc, San Antonio 
GATES, Osvill T., Pfc, Houston 
GATEWOOD, Clinton C., Corp., Gledewater 
GEHRING, Verner E., Pfc, Houston 
GIBSON, Billy K., Pfc, Waco 
GIBSON, Jack W., Pfc, Cleveland 
GILSTRAP, Granville W., Corp., Son Angelo 
GONZALES, Manuel O., Pfc, San Antonio 
GREEN, Eorl R., Pfc, Houston 
GREENE, Poul L., Pfc, Houston 
GUINN, Glenn E., Pfc, Amarillo 
GUTIERREZ, Isroe! B., Sgt., Son Ignacio 
GUTIERREZ, Jose A., Corp., Harlingen 
HALE, Edmund D., Pfc, Wichita Falls 
HALIBURTON, Harold B., Pfc, Petty 
HAMBLETT, Robert E., Pfc, Texerkena 
HAMONS, John L., Corp., Granger 
HARBER, Sidney J., Pfc, Merkel 
HARDING, Williem C., Pfc, Houston 
HARGROVE, 5. D., Pfc, Lueders 
HARLEN, Jesse L., Pfc, Houston 
HARRIS, Buster, Corp., San Antonio 
HART, Robert R., Pfc, Donne 
HENSLEY, Norman D., Pfc, El Paso 
HICKS, Norman W., Istit., Son Antonio 
HILL, Robert J., Pfc, Dallas 
HINDE, George E., Pfc, Lubbock 
HOBERG, Richord G., Pfc, Fort Sam Houston 
HOKANSON, John A., Pfc, New Brounfels 
HOLLAND, Lowell E., Corp., Big Spring 
HOLTZ, Robert L., Pfc, Coleman 
HUNGERFORD, Thomas L., Pfc, Brownfield 
JACKSON, Winnie W., Pfc, Muleshoe 
JALUFKA, Donald J., Pfc, Galveston 
JEDDERY, Joseph A., Jr., Pfc, El Paso 
JOHNSON, Reginald W., Pfc, Floresville 
JOLLY, Jerry T., Pfe, Dallas 
JONES, Dewey, R., Pfc, Baytown 
JONES, Frank, Pfc, Gotesville 
JONES, Fred, Jr., Corp., Sen Antonio 
JONES, John M., Corp., Beaumont 
JORDON, John H., Pvt., Arcadia 
KEEFER, Cletus M. K., Jr., Pfc, Anton 
KITCHENS, Jerome C., Pfc, Austin 
KNOTT, Joe E., Pfc, Italy 
KURTNICK, Robert L., Pfc, Fort Worth 
LANGFORD, Boyce B., Corp., Hitchcock 
LAPETINA, Bobby C., Pfc, Houston 
LEHMAN, Charles F., Pfc, Dalles 
LISTI, John A., Pfc, Houston 
LONG, Jomes H., Pfc, Texorkano 
LOPEZ, Jose, Jr., Pfc, Sen Antonio 
MACOMBER, James E., Sgt., Glodewoter 
MARTIN, James V., Pfc, Childress 
MASON, Curtis L.. Pfc, Voth 
MASTERS, Jomes C., Pfc, Pineland 


MANNING, James L., MSgt., Dallas 
MARTINEZ, Ramon, Corp., Wesloco 
MARTINEZ, Santos V., Pfc, Sen Antonio 
MASON, Herbert H., Corp., Houston 
MEDRANO, Estebon R., Pfc, Aransas Poss 
MELTON, Elmer W., Pfc, Goree 

McCANN, Carl P., Pfc, Houston 
McCLENNY, John C., Pfc, Houston 
McDANIEL, Thomas L., Corp., Kingsville 
McKINNEY, Tifford M., Sgt., Sen Angelo 
McMURREY, Alfred A., Jr., SSgt., Houston 
MEIER, Kenneth F., Pfc, Fort Worth 
MIDDLEBROOKS, Theodore C., Pfc, Palestine 
MITCHELL, Charles E.. New Coney 
MOBLEY, Stonley V., Pfc, Henrietta 
MORTIMER, Frederick W., Pfc, Cameron 
NEEDHAM, Francis M., Pfc, Alice 
NELSON, Donold R., Pfc, Highlands 
NICOLS, Bill, Pfc, Corpus Christi 

NORRIS, Jack S., Pte, Fort Worth 
O'BRIEN, Limbrick S., Pfc, Kirkyville 
O'CON, Roland G., Corp., Sen Antonio 
O'CONNOR, Timothy P., Pfc, Houston 
ONTIVEROS, John C., Pfc, Houston 
OTTINO, Joseph V., Pfc, Palacios 

PACE, Ral L., Pfc, Bellaire 

PAWELKA, Howard L., Corp., San Antonio 
PAYNE, Norman E., MSgt., Houston 
PENA, Antonio H., Pfc, Sen Antonio 
PENA, Lowis M., Pfc, Dalles 

PHILLIPS, Raiph C., Pfc, Houston 
PLUCKETT, Jimmie L., Corp., Fort Worth 
POOL, Harold O., Jr., Corp., Littlefield 
POPE, Alvin |., Pfc, Menard 

PREMEAUX, Julien J., Pfc, Port Arthur 
QUILANTIN, Frank R., Pfc, Dolias 

RAAP, Connie L., Corp., Fullerton 
RAMOS, Joe, Corp., East Bernard 
RATLIFF, William M., Pfc, Orange 
REDDING, Everett M., Pfc, Houston 
REED, Rudoipho G., Pic, Corpus Christi 
REED, Thomas C., Pfc, Gainesville 
RICHARDS, Hardie L., SSgt., Vera 
ROBERTS, Gerald, Pfc, Crosby 
RODRIGUEZ, Abel A., Pfc, Dotlas 
RODRIGUEZ, Ricardo Y., Corp., San Antonio 
RUNYAN, Roy B., Pfc, Texerkane 
SANCHEZ, Domingo, Pfc, Dollas 
SHAFFER, Horoce G., Pfc, Borger 
SLAGLE, Don K., Corp., Lubbock 

SMITH, Ivy, Jr. Set., Hoskell 

SMITH, Russell A., Pfc, Austin 

SPEARS, Gerald V., Pfc, Bellevue 
STANWOOD, Murry K., Corp., Corpus Christi 
STANDRIDGE, Kenneth L., Pfc, Wichito Folls 
STRAIN, Bi'ly R., Pfc, Leander 


WASHINGTON 
EATON, Charles 0., Corp., Seattle 
KOSTICH, Norman E., Pfc, Spokane 
KREUTZ, Robert W., Corp., Clerkstown 
LANG, Donald W., Sgt., Tecoma 
LEPO, Joseph P., Pfc, Rockport 
LILLIAN, Frederick A., Pfc, Seattle 
MARQUARDT, James L.. Corp., Ocean Park 
MARSHALL, Gerald C., Corp., Cheweloh 
MASEK, Aloysius P., Set., Bellinghom 
MOORE, Jerry A., Pfc, Castlerock 
MOULTON, Ray M., Pfc, Kelso 
MURDOCK, Stonley A., Pfc, Reymond 
OLSON, Conrad V., Pfc, Seattle 
OSMUNDSON, Selmer, Corp., Seattle 
PATTERSON, Richard M., Pfc, Seattle 
PIROLO, John P., Pvt., Seattle 
PONTO, Robert A., Pfc, Yokime 
PORTER, Kenneth J., Pfc, Spokone 
REDMON, Fred G., IstLt.. Yokime 
SAHLBOM, Jock, Corp., Everett 
SANDVIK, Witheim L.. Corp., Seattle 
SELLAND, Albert H., Corp., Bremerton 
SEMON, Donold R., Istlt.. Tecome 
STULLICK, James R., Pfc, Tacoma 
SULLIVAN, George R., SSgt., Seattie 
THEIN, Jock E., Pfc, Aberdeen 
TREAT, Richord E., Pfc, Issoquah 
WAKEFIELD, Daniel W., Pfc, Washougal 
WANG, William R., Sgt., Spokane 
WELSH, Ronald H., Pfc, Tecoma 
WeMAR, Stanley, Corp., Seattle 
WESTBERG, Vernon G., Pfc, Olympic 
WHITE, Clyde E., Pfc, Hoquiem 
WOODS, Loren C., Corp., Seattle 
WUITSCHICK, Richard T., Corp., Yakima 
WYMAN, Ronold E., Sgt., Seottie 


WISCONSIN 
WILD, James F., Corp., Milwoukee 


WYOMING 
DALE, Louis, Pfc, Rawlins 





VETERAN’S BENEFITS 


[continued from page 68] 


law, and automatically covered against 
death in active for $10,000— 
less any National Service Life Insur- 
ance (World War II) or U. S. Govern 
ment Life Insurance (World War I) 
in force at the time of death 

This free indemnity protection con- 
tinues for 120 days after separation 
from service, for those called to active 
duty for more than 30 days 

The new law provides for the granting 
type of non-participating 
permanent insurance to veterans who 
have service-connected disabilities rated 
ten per cent or more. Non-participating 
means that the insurance will pay no 


service 


of special 


dividends 

Able-bodied veterans may not buy 
this permanent insurance. However, the 
law provides for the purchase of non- 
participating insurance on the five-year 
term plan, with renewal privileges for 
the non-disabled. The veteran must 
apply within 120 days after discharge, 
and no medical examination is required 
This term insurance has no cash or loan 
value and will not pay dividends. It is 
purely protection and that will be 
reflected in the low cost 

Also covered by the new $10,000 free 
insurance, or indemnity as the govern- 





ment calls it, are members of the re- 
serve components of the armed forces, 
including the National Guard, while 
engaged in aerial flights in Government- 
owned or leased aircraft for any period, 
with or without pay, as an incident to 
their military or naval training. 

Only close relatives of insured may 
be beneficiaries. Permitted beneficiaries 
include: 1. widow or widower; 2. child 
or children; 3. parent; 4. brother or 
sister. The serviceman may choose one 
or more of the above as beneficiaries in 
any order of preference. If no choice is 
made, the indemnity will be paid to 
surviving relatives, in the order given. 
No payments will be made if no one 
among the classes specified survive. The 
indemnity is payable only in 120 
monthly installments 

Veterans of both World War I or Il 
now in the service with the armed 
forces and who hold NSLI or USGLI 
have the following options regarding 
that insurance: 

1. Term Insurance: If the serviceman 
holds TERM NSLI or USGLI, he may 
apply for a waiver of premiums while 
in service. The policy will remain in 
force from the time the waiver is 
granted until 120 days after the insured 
is discharged or separated. After dis- 
charge, the veteran may keep his insur- 
ance in force by payment of premiums 
falling due after the 120-day period. 

2. Permanent Insurance in Force for 
Less than One Year: If the insurance 
held by the serviceman is of this type. 





"Police that cigarette” 


he may apply for a waiver of a part of 
the premium (the part representing the 
cost of protection, as distinguished from 
the part of each premium which goes 
into reserve). The policy will remain 
in force by payment of this reduced 
premium, for as long as the person is in 
service plus 120 days. After discharge 
or separation, the veteran may keep his 
insurance in force by resuming pay- 
ments of full premiums falling due after 
the 120-day period. Insurance experts 
usually will recommend that servicemen 
with family responsibilities pay the full 
premiums for the balance of the year 
and then exercise one of the options 
listed in paragraph three below. 

3. Permanent Insurance in Force for 
One Year or Longer: The servicemen 
holding this kind of government insur- 
ance has one of two choices. He can 
either apply for a waiver of part of the 
premiums as in paragraph two; or he 
can surrender this policy for its cash 
surrender value and stop paying all 
premiums 

If he takes the latter alternative, the 
veteran, within 120 days after discharge 
or separation, may either apply for new 
insurance on the same plan and up to 
the same amount as he surrendered for 
cash or, within the same period of time 
apply for reinstatement of the policy 
he surrendered 

These two qualifications must be met: 

1. The veteran must be in need of 
training to overcome the handicap of 
his disability 

2. The disability, compensable at 
wartime rates, must have resulted di- 
rectly armed conflict or during 
extra-hazardous service. All service in 
the Pacific area, as well as some service 
in the United States, meets at least one 
of these qualifications 

Public Law 28 has no bearing on this 
training benefit. Despite the fact that 
wartime rates are now paid for all dis- 
abilities incurred in service during the 
Korean War, the law extending rehabili- 
tation training to Korean veterans spe- 
cifically provides that disabilities must 
result from armed conflict or extra- 
hazardous conditions. The mere receipt 
of wartime compensation — without 
either of these conditions being met— 
is not enough 

Of course, disabled veterans qualify- 
ing for vocational training will be able 
to pursue it either in schools, on the 
job or on the farm 


from 


TAKE CARE OF DETAILS 


Well, that’s the picture as it stands 
now. One article like this one cannot 
provide answers to the specific ques- 
tions of thousands of Marines but it 
will give you a rough idea of what you 
can expect. It will also serve as a guide 
of what to look (continued on page 76) 








WE'VE MET BEFORE... 


We fought the Hun together in France, 

At Belleau Wood, Chateau-Thierry, Meuse- 
Argonne and Soissons 

We shared the same foxholes on Guadalcanal, 
Tarawa, Pelileu, Saipan, Guam, Iwo Jima and 
Okinawa 

I stood by your side as the Japa 

documents of peace in Tokyo 

And I joined with you in 

Old Peiping. , 

We trained together at Pa 

El Toro, Cherry Point, Lejeune and Pendleto 
I walked post with you in Hawaii, Alaska and 
Iceland. 

We were old friends on liberty in D. C., Friseg 
Honolulu and Shanghai. “a 
We bowed our heads together i Byer 
protection, guidance and peagg} 

Our voices have blended ta 

the strains of the Marine 

And we've stood at attg 

at the sound of Color 

And shared the same 

We've cussed the sa 

And dried our socks 

We have sailed the 

And flown the same 5 

We've fired the samé¥ 

And taken the same! 

We have marched to 

And ridden in the samege 

We were confused by® 

And haye issued the Same gar 

We speak the same languages, 

We call food, chow; ts we. [ 

pogy bait; and the chaplain, padre. 

We have lived together in the same barracks 
And shared the same tent. 

We have field stripped the same rifle 

And wiped cosmoline from the same machine gun. 
We have shown each other pictures of our families 
And compared pin-ups. 

We share the same pride in our outfit, our uniform 


by Lieutenant Dick Hodgson 


and our traditions 
And the same patriotism and love of our country 
dwells within us. 
We've buried our heads in the sand to escape the 
same mortar fire 
Th s from the same sniper hit us at Inchon, 
-ri, Hungnam and Inje. 
er for the same cause. 
a mark our graves. 


elworker from Gary, a lawyer from New 


adio ag uncer from Los Angeles, a farmer 


Io 
y 
4 


ck¥ d a logger from 
ter and picked cottom 
ssouri and a bachelor from 


B between North and 


antana, Wyoming and 


Yr Catholic from 
a 


t, a bungalow in 


5 at is America 
v is American. 
Publican and an independent. 
cream and popcorn, 
, Western movies and football. 


"I drive a Cadillac, a Chevrolet and a Model “T”’. 


I like to fish, hunt and play golf 

And read the comics and sports section on Sundays. 
We have much in common 

And it’s always nice serving with you. 

If I can help out again, just pass the word. 

My name? 

The United States Marine Corps Reserve. 





NIGHT ATTACK 


[continued from page 59] 


themselves beset by what must have 
seemed like thousands of screaming in 
truders. Most of the “cavemen” were 
trying to disperse the fog of deep sleep 
and rally to their defense mission. But 
almost as they occupied their forward 
slope foxholes and fired two or three 
unaimed rounds, they were swallowed 
in the tide of attack. Nothing to defend 
now—get the hell out! 

Ski quickly reorganized his platoon 
An amber 
cluster broke overhead at 0510 as the 
higher echelons that 


been 


in a hasty defense setup 
aptain notified 
the objective had seized Im 
mediately the supporting artillery F.O 
called down a heavy concentration of 
shells to the front and both flanks of 
the hill. This inverted “U” pattern, or 
box barrage, would allow the Marines 
to move up reinforcements and sup- 
plies. Dawn was only 30 minutes away 
The enemy would have to rush if he 
hoped to re-take the hill before morn- 
ing. Thirty minutes: a short time if 
you are enjoying yourself, an eternity 
if you are not 

eternity 0540, the 


So, an later, at 


sun peeped a welcome forehead over 
the horizon. If the enemy attacked now 
he would have to face the aimed fire 
of a company of well-entrenched, well- 
supported Marines. 

Louie, whose squad had knocked out 
the enemy outpost and then joined in 
the assault on the hill, dashed along 
the line of front line foxholes and 
stopped beside Ski. After partially 
collecting his breath, he observed: 

“Well, that wasn't so bad, Sarge 
It's the first night operation I've really 
felt I knew what I was doin’ and had 
all the dope.’ 

Ski re-lit a beat-up cigar stub and 
nodded in agreement. “Yep, we had 
time to plan this one—and work out 
the details. Night attacks gotta be 
planned and all hands have gotta get 
the word. This one was simple, we 
could keep good control movin’ up that 
We had plenty land marks to 
guide on and keep direction—and we 
had surprise on our side this time 

‘Direction, control, surprise—plus a 
simple plan well worked out, can all 
help keep an outfit from foulin’ up at 
night. Remember that, Chicken, so 
when you're a big staff officer some 
day your night operations won't get 
you in trouble.” 

“O.K. Ski, but I gotta get more 
carrots in these rations before I can see 
the point.” END 


road 
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VETERAN’S BENEFITS 


[continued from page 74] 


for when you get out. 

There are seven major steps a veteran 
should take as soon as he gets out: 

1. Record your discharge or separa 
tion papers with the proper city or 
county official. Have photostats made 
of these important papers 

2. See your nearest Veterans Admin- 
istration office immediately to check 
the status of your government life in- 
surance. This should be done within 
30 days after release or discharge to 
prevent possible loss of this valuable 
benefit 

3. If you made a will while in serv- 
ice, check it with your lawyer. Your 
will may not be valid in the state 
where you take up residence. 

4. Cancel the power of attorney you 
made while in service if it is no longer 
needed. 

5. See your lawyer (the bar associa- 
tion or legal aid society in your com- 
munity if you do not have a lawyer) 
for legal advice concerning protection 
that is available for a limited time 
under the Soldier's and Sailors Civil 
Relief Act, as to law suits, judgments, 
contracts, repossession of property, tax 
sales, eviction, rights in public lands, 
etc 

6. If you received waivers for Fed- 
eral, state or local income and property 
taxes write to the Collector of Internal 
Revenue nearest your home or contact 
your state or local tax commission, 
whichever is applicable. You can avoid 
trouble by checking as soon as possible 
into any delinquent taxes you may owe. 

7. If you are a Reservist, you must 
report any change of address to the 
Marine Reserve District having juris- 
diction over your residence. If you have 
been registered with a draft board, keep 
them informed of your current status 
and latest address; and if you are still 
within draft age, and haven't registered, 
do it immediately 

Remember, your local Veterans Ad- 
ministration office will be happy to give 
you a helping hand with all benefits 
administered by VA and all the other 
government agencies, both national and 
local, stand ready to make your adjust- 
ment to civilian life a little easier 


This article, covering benefits avail- 
abe to veterans, will be continued in the 
December issue of “Leatherneck.” Part 
II will include information on New 
Legislation, A New GI Bill, Reemploy- 
ment Rights, Minor Benefits, State 
Benefits and detailed procedure for 
application of benefits. 








Ist MARINE AIR WING 


CITATION 


Executive Order of the 
President of the United States 
the First Marine Air Wing 

has been awarded the Army Distin 

guished Unit Citation for its heroic 
action during the evacuation of Marine 
and Army from the Chosin 

Reservoir. It is the third time that a 

Marine unit has received the honor 

The citation praised the Marines for 
their valuable 
troops during that trying period. The 


troops 


assistance to ground 
citation reads 

“The Ist Marine Air Wing, Fleet 
Marine Force, is cited for outstanding 
performance of duty and extraordinary 
heroism in action against an armed 
enemy in the areas of Chosin Reservoir 
Hagaru-ri, and Koto-ri, Korea, during 
the period 22 November to 14 December 


1950. The historic role of close-support 


SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 8] 


made when he received his staff ‘ser- 
geant chevrons 

So, as I said, discharge the boy, issue 
him a big old dirty crying towel, a chit 
to the chaplain and a number 12 boon 
docker where it will do the most good 

And as for “Semper Fidelis,” Sarge 
Gray sure has been round in the Corps 
if it took him eight years to learn the 
meaning of our motto. Cripes, I found 
that out the first week. It means—and 
you can me—“Hooray for me 
and the hell with you, I've got mine and 
I'll get yours if I can.” And, further- 


more, I like it 


quote 


Yours very truly, 
SSgt. Joseph L. Busby, USMCR 
Marine Recruiting Office 

San Jose, Calif 


CAMOUFLAGE UTILITIES 
Sir 
What has happened to the distinctive 


air missions flown by personnel on Jand 
and carrier-based aircraft during the 
operations of the X Corps, United 
States Army, contributed immeasur 
ably to the successful withdrawal of the 
X Corps when hordes of Chinese Com 
munist and North Korean troops had 
encircled their endangering 
the entire operation. In their magnifi 
cent employment of close-support doc 
trine and in their exceedingly effective 
interdiction mission and night combat 
air patrols, the Ist Marine Air Wing 
flew 2572 day and night sorties during 
this period, inflicting 10,313 
casualties and destroying 723 buildings, 
144 vehicles, 17 tanks, 9 bridges, 4 loco 
motives, 3 command posts, 30 boxcars, 
47 gun positions and 19 supply, am- 
and fuel dumps. These mis 
sions were flown over hazardous moun- 


positions 


enemy 


munition 


camouflage utilities of the last war? 
And why haven't they made a re-ap- 
pearance here in Korea? There are 
many of us who knew the importance 
of these during many of the Pacific 
landings. I am sure that I speak for all 
Marines here when I write that camou- 
flage is of great importance and some- 


thing that is not stressed often enough. 
Respectfully yours, 

TSgt. Morris Virili, USMC 

Co “E,” 2dBn, 7th Marines 

Ist Marine Division 


FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 


tain terrain under extremely adverse 
weather conditions and in the face of 
intense enemy antiaircraft and small- 
arms fire. The normally ground-based 
Tactical Air Direction Center was in- 
geniously improvised into an airborne 
center in a C-54 aircraft without appre- 
ciable loss of efficiency in operations 
and the responsibility for controlling 
aircraft was assumed and accomplished 
in a remarkable manner through day 
and night operation by controlling per- 
sonnel. Airborne tactical air coordina- 
tors also were established to supplement 
the airborne center to direct specific 
strikes in areas not under surveillance 
of ground control parties, to the end 
that every available sortie was utilized 
to maximum effectiveness. In the evac- 
uation of friendly casualties by cargo 
airplanes, the helicopters for rescue of 
air personnel shot down by the enemy 
and the evacuation of wounded, and the 
high state of aircraft availability main 
tained by ground personnel working 
under hazardous and extremely adverse 
conditions because of intense cold, per 
sonnel of the entire Ist Marine Air 
Wing displayed fortitude, courage, and 
marked esprit de corps. Although suf 
fering a considerable loss of personnel 
and equipment during this trying pe 
riod, the morale and effectiveness of the 
Ist Marine Air Wing were sustained at 
a constantly high level. The repeated 
acts of valor and gallantry by the 
officers and men of the Ist Marine Air 
Wing, Fleet Marine Force, and their 
enviable combat record reflect 
credit on the members thereof and are 
highest traditions 


great 


in keeping with the 
of the military service.” END 


been 


since the 


uniforms haven't 


Marines 


@ Camouflage 
manutactured for 
war. Apparently the 
didn't justify the complications in 
volved in getting this special clothing 
into the supply system.—Ed. 


need for them 


THE OLD DAYS 


Dear Sir: 

I would like to “Sound Off.” 

All my life I have admired the Ma- 
rine Corps for their fighting abilities 
and their desire to be the sharpest out- 
fit in the world. Up to now they have 
been just that. The First Marine Divi- 
sion has upheld the traditions of the 
Corps in Korea to the highest degree 
and will undoubtedly continue to do so 
However, the famed “boot camps” for 
which we are famous are no longer what 
they were. They are comparative picnics. 
I would like to ask: Why? Either 
the Marine Corps should bring back 
the old boot camp or institute an ad- 
vanced infantry training program that 

TURN PAGE 
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EATHERNECK'S request for new 
ideas on better ways to solve the 

: and little problems that face Ma 
rines each day has resulted in some 
nteresting replies from our readers 
This month's prize of $10.00 goes to 
Technical Sergeant Joseph A. Francis 
and Pfc G. R. Larson who submitted 
the following suggestions 

lst Platoon, 
8th Bakery Company 
Service Command, 
FMF, Atlantic 
Samp Lejeune, 
North Carolina 
20 June, 1951 
The Leatherneck 
Box 1918 
Washington 135, D.C. 
Dear Sirs 
Enclosed you will find 
‘“awing of a proofing 
rack for pan-proofing 
loaves of bread in the 
field. 

In cold weather it is 
very difficult to proof 
bread dough. This impro- 
steam proofer would 
illeviate this problem. 

The garrison bakery is 
isually equipped with an 
1ir-conditioned proofroom, 
where temperature and hu- 
midity can be controlled. 
After the loaves are 
molded and panned, the 
filled pans are moved 
into the proofroom for the 
necessary pan-proofing 
before baking. 

The normal temperature 
should be 90° to 95° F, 
for at this temperature 
yeast functions most ef- 
fectively. A relative 
humidity of 80 to 85 per- 
cent should be maintained 
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to prevent the dough from 
crusting. Normal pan- 
proofing time is 50 min- 
utes. With this improvised 
proofer the time is 
shortened. 

This suggestion for a 
field proofer eliminates 
the use of the proofing 
chambers in the Oven, 
field M-1942. 

When operating 12 or 
more ovens in the field, 
undue delay and careless 
handling damages the fin- 
ished product, allowing 
necessary gases to escape. 
Careful handling from the 
proofer to the oven elim- 
inates this problem. 

During the first few 
minutes of the baking 
process, carbon dioxide 
gas within the dough ex- 
pands, causing a very 
rapid rise in the dough, 
known as “oven spring." 
This “oven spring" is lost 
when the loaves are placed 
in the proofing chambers 
of the oven because the in- 
tense heat of the fire 
units kills the activity 
of the yeast and fermen- 
tation ceases. The rising 
action of the dough is 
killed when the inside of 
the loaf reaches a tem- 
perature of 140° F. 

Taking the pan-proofed 
loaves from the steam 
proofer to the oven re- 
sults in a better "oven 
spring" producing a loaf 
with a larger volume and 
better texture. 

Joseph A. 
TSgt. 


Francis 
USMC 





SOUND OFF (cont.) 


would install the discipline once re 
ceived in boot camp 
I am not trying to tell people how to 
run the Corps. I am merely making a 
suggestion for the benefit of the men 
in Korea, who will someday be replaced 
Let’s have replacements that are good 
Marines and let’s have Marines that 
are Marines 
Sincerely 
Pfc J. W. O'Connor 
Ist Marines 
Ist Marine Division 
FPO, San Francisco, Calif 


WE ACQUIRED A SISTER 

Dear Set 

I am just another teen-age girl who 
is faced with the same problem as many 
others now-a-days. That is 
her older brother to some branch of the 
service. Yes, I have to admit that the 
first few months of being without that 
guy who shared in all your fun and 
weren't very easy to face 
However, after seeing from experience 
how well the Marine Corps takes care 
of its men I am very proud to have my 
brother part of the world’s best branch 
of service: the Leathernecks. So to all 
others facing the same problem, I have 
only one thing to say. You have not 
lost your brother; you have gained a 


of losing 


sorrows 


million more 
Yes, we civilians have to admit that 
the going is very tough from the begin- 
ning of a fresh, young recruit at Parris 
Island to the battle-aged warrior of the 
Korean shores. That is why we can 
afford to feel secure, even if for only a 
minute, knowing that our rights are 
being protected by our U. S. Marines 
The finest outfit existing 
I would also like to say that the 
Leatherneck is eagerly awaited here at 
home each month. I especially enjoy 
your column. Keep up the good work 
A friend of all U. S. Marines, 
Miss Rita Strzempek 
5145 Kendal Ave. 
Dearborn, Mich 


@ Thanks, Sis —Ed 


A GUNNY’'S WIFE SPEAKS 


Dear Editor 

I got as far as page eleven in this 
month's Leatherneck and had to stop 
to write a letter. So please note, Re: 
Corporal Becti's letter 

I don't know about conditions on the 
East Coast, but doubt if they differ 
greatly from here. In the West I've seen 
Marines from San Francisco to Ocean- 
side, and most of them are sharp 
enough to make me proud to call them 
Marines 








I've seen a few Pfcs and corporals 
with unshined shoes and dirty finger 
nails. Even these usually had haircuts 
and neat uniforms. I was always con 
fident they would learn by example 
especially if they had the right attitude 
and were able to take criticism or 
suggestions 

At any of our duty stations a sloppy 
Marine with more than a sergeant's 
stripes was a rare exception 

My own “old” (28) Gunny just sailed 
for Korea, as lean and hard and brown 
as any boy straight from boot camp 
I defy anyone to call him sloppy. I 
ought to know—I pressed those trousers 
everyday for years! And that boy can 
spit shine! 

I'd like to ask Corp. Becti to look 
around again. I'll do the same, but I 
don’t think I'll ever stop thinking Ma 
rines are just a little more wonderful 
than anyone else 

Sincerely 
Mrs. John E. Huff 
Box 575 
Terra Bella, Calif 


SOME PICTURES, PLEASE 


Dear Sir 

Would you please print this in your 
Sound Off Column? 

I would like to get in touch with 
anyone who has pictures of the landing 
of the Ist Marine Brigade at the Orota 
Peninsula, Guam, in July, 1944. I was 
in a Dukw Company, and we brought 
in the 22d Marine Pack Howitzer Bat 
talion. Perhaps someone can contact 
another person who might have pictures 
of our Dukws 

Yours very truly 
Leo J. Higgins 
5362 Page Ave 
St. Louis, Missouri 


PAT ON THE BACK FOR RESERVES 


Dear Sir: 

How about your wonderful magazine 
giving the Marine Reserve a “pat on 
the back” for the wonderful job they’re 
doing. We Regulars get enough glory 
It's about time the Reserves get theirs 

I came to Korea last September with 
the 3d Bn, Eleventh Marines, and about 
60 per cent of our battery were Reserve 
There isn’t enough I can write to show 
how us Regulars appreciate having 
them in an emergency. Let's see your 
magazine give them a few pages each 
month 

Hats off to a great bunch of Marines 

A Regular 
SSgt. A. D. Marzilli 
“H”" Btry, 3dBn, 11th Marines 
Ist Marine Division 

FPO, San Francisco, Calif 
@ Leatherneck salutes the Reserves in 

this issue.—Ed 

END 
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IF YOUR ADDRESS 
IS CHANGED : 
FILL OUT COUPON BELOW Swe 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS CARD 
Name (Print) 
NEW ADDRESS 
Street 
City 
OLD ADDRESS 
Street 


City State 


Mail it to: the LEATHERNECK, Headquarters, Marine Corps, Box 1918, Washington 13, D.C. 











re’s no time like 
present... 
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WITH AN EVERSHARP-SCHICK INJECTOR RAZIR ANO BLADES 


You pick up this razor . . . you position 
it... you shave clean and fast with it .. . 
without looking or even thinking about it! 
That's because your EVERSHARP-SCHICK 


INJECTOR RAZOR and BLADES 


are such a perfectly-engineered unit of 
shaving MAGIC. So light in weight . . . 
so right in size, shape, flexibility . . . 

so exactly correct in tolerance between 
skin-guard and scalpel-sharp blades! 


Worwos CLEANEST, 
Suoorwesr SHAVES 





YOUR 4 BIGGEST 


SHAVING NUISANCES— =, 
BANISHED FOREVER! 


on 


1 FINGERS NEVER TOUCH THE BLADE! 
* So you can't cut fingers. Push-pull, 
click-click! Blade locks in correct 
position! 
LESS IRRITATION! Exclusive guard 
* bar insures smoother, cleaner shaves 
—even under nose and around lips. 


NOTHING TO TAKE APART! And 

* nothing to put together! No awk- 

ward twisting or turning. To cdean— 
simply rinse, shake, put away. 


4, NO TIME WASTED! Nationwide 
* tests prove EVERSHARP-SCHICK 
out-speeds—out-shaves any razor going. 


New Improved BLADES 
73¢ FOR 20 BLADES 


Deluxe, Gold-plated RAZOR 
WITH 20 NEW $] 25 


IMPROVED BLADES 


EVERSHARKP-SCHILK 


INJECTOR RAZOR AND BLADES 


©1950 Eversharp, tnc., N.Y. C 








THE BIGGEST 


PLYS 


IN CIGARETTE HISTORY 


Unpleasant 
After-taste™ 


~added to the world's 
most famous ABCs— 


Always Milder 3& 
Better Tasting A eC 
Cooler Smoking e = s 


te 


“ae Big Plus is a hit with me. ULuz SKGu.) = 


“CHESTERFIELD IS THE ONLY CIGARETTE of all 
brands tested in which members of our taste 
panel found no unpleasant after-taste.”” 


From the report of a well-known research organization 


lle Buy CHESTERFIELD 


ee 
1A DeHAVEN ring 
sos Oe ee Production Color by Technicolor 





